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Shoemaking 
materials designed to fill 


the needs of an industry. 


DAREX PRODUCTS 
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DEWEY ano ALMY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


CAMBRIDGE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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ENDURING 


BEAUTY 








PRINCESS PUMP 
FASHIONED BY 


The beauty that is merely ‘skin’-deep 
cannot meet the inflexible standards (Tres A, a 
of fine fashion footwear. NEW YORK CITY 


TANDRITE CALF, COLOR NO. 924 


TANDRITE combines the native sup- 
pleness and durability of quality calf- 
skin with the most modern methuds 


of tanning. 


This formula produces Tandrite perfec- E. yy f J ( : yh 
tion in Color, Finish and Charm... plus e Vs F Wi 
the staying power essential to enable 


a fine shoe to retain its original chic. 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE” IS A “LAY STREET 


: ee entails a solemn obligation. This is Vitality’s way of meeting the obliga- 
tion of leadership. It is our way of keeping 
faith with Vitality dealers and their customers 
...Of justifying their loyalty to the name Vitality. 


The French have a word for it. They call it 
noblesse oblige—the obligation of honorable 
behavior associated with high rank. 


Vitality recognizes its obligation as one of 


< a WOMEN’S VITALITY OPEN ROAD SHOES 

the leaders in the field of feminine footwear. AAAAA to EEE for Outdoor and 

. : . . Sizes 2 to 11 Campus Wear 
— e birth as : oe of the International $8.95 $5.50 and $4.00 

oe ompany amily fourteen years ago, it enapeners phate Seite 

has consistently forged ahead on the basis of —_ Complete widths and sizes Feature Shoes for Children 
good, sound value. Priced ~ yer to size Priced pone size 

From that policy we shall never deviate. To wine hist iii diinitmene 
us noblesse oblige is a one-way street. Division of International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


i Made by Americas Stargest Shoemakers ee a 


KEEP ON BACKING THE ATTACK.,.... WITH WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 
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SMARTEST SHOES OM THE SQUARE 


A tribute to transportation and all the helpful carriers of JOHSONIAN Shoes 
’ —on trains, on trucks and on foot. These men of the service—alert, active and 
accurate as they must be—play a part in the home front effort. 

To merchants everywhere the JOHNSONIAN organization policy is to share 
and share alike the restricted production under war controls. Every case of 
JOHNSONIAN Shoes represents a spirit of teamwork, right down to the fitting 
stool. As you receive your shoes, give them your best attention so that every 
man, everywhere, becomes appreciative of "The Smartest Shoes on the Square." 
By so doing you build a name and a fame for your store and JOHNSONIAN. 

Cooperation, even under an "economy of shortage" is the way to Victory— 
for every pair must give maximum perFORMance value consistent with its fit 
and fitness for active American men's needs. 


Le will Exhibit 


SHOE INDUSTRY & MARKET WEEK 
ee 


Movember 234 
ROOM 889, PALMER HOUSE 














JOHNSONIAN DIVISION er tate Ett Oe icin. N.Y. © ST. LOUIS, MO 
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| The Case of 

| RETAIL PURCHASING 

| DOLLARS & RATION CHECKS | 
| US. 

| LEATHER & LABOR, LTD. 














Last JUNE AND JULY, an extraordinary 

demonstration occurred, overreaching expectan- 

cies and in places bordering on panic. Millions of 

women in all age groups demonstrated to the shoe trade 

how vast in volume the white shoe demand is and how 

important this summer footwear is to the wardrobe. Never 

before were girls and women more, frantically eager to. get white 

shoes, nor so terribly disappointed when retail selling stocks proved 

so hopelessly inadequate. Retailers lost countless sales and no end 

of customers for whom they had spent considerable advertising money 
and effort to win. 


Now, G. LEVOR & CO., INC—The White 

House of America—is doing the utmost to meet 

its responsibilities to manufacturer-customers. Short- 

ages are as real and acute with tanners as with shoe 

producers. Leather and labor are today more in demand 

than the purchasing dollars and the ration currency of 

buyers. This is the situation which will affect the white kid 

season of 1944 notwithstanding the volume and the timing planned 
after last summer’s experience. 


“The Whitest Whites” 





Tanners since 1876 














| J shoe now bUY 

Cog ayant OBE fain PA 
ome... and plan fora 

post-war SHOE business 


If it is too late for a merchant to hope to establish himself along better lines with new sources 
of supply while the war continues —it is not too early to start right now planning a post-war 
merchandising policy based on gains made by quality in the present battle for coupons. 


ANDREW GELLER Gqusiit: Grolotar 735 LORIMER ST. + BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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FIRST DELIVERY: DECEMBER 21st 


IN AMPLE TIME FOR 
In Black 














JANUARY AND FEBRUARY Casha 
Luxuriously 

YOUR BIG MOTOR BOOT Fur Trimmed ETS 

SELLING SEASON Repellent eas Tua Boe 


only — Small Fits 3 


MOTOR BOOT to 5%; Large, 6to 9. 


Spats 


STYLED BY Cambridge 


} FEATURED BY & 
SAKS FIFTH AVENUE Se ee 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO °* DETROIT “What no motor boots this Winter?” Well, here’s 
something for the girls that’s the next best thing to 





ee . 


LITBROS. . . . . . « Philadelphia 


them. Clever, furry, cuddly style that makes a boot over 
J.l. HUDSON CO. . . . . . Detroit 


WAM, FILENE’S SONS CO. . . . Boston 
G. FOX & CO. ee 
BOSTON STORE .. . . Milwaukee 


ordinary rubbers. Worn with street oxfords or pumps, 


they keep ankles warm and comfy . . . Bring a fresh, ] 





new appearance to last year’s rubber gaiters. 





New, different, they're the smartest ration-free promo- | 





tion you'll find this Winter; and the greatest friend- 


maker you've ever seen. Investigate them today. 


Cambridge RUBBER COMPANY | 


CAMBRIDGE * * MASSACHUSETTS 








The TRENT 
‘eherteet « MADEMOMPEER 


another sturdy, Jurahi, ‘ 
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Sturdy, durable Compo shoes mean more 
than ever today, with service types so 
much in demand. They are preferred be- 
cause of their comfort, flexibility and wear. 
Their trim lines and superior fitting quality 
are appreciated by every woman whether 


MS aleeelanactcmelaMelileleliclileceelm cele hci men (ehis lee 


COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE SOLE OF A 


Consistent national adver- 
tising plus intrinsic value 
make these Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand brands good ones 
to be identified with... 
easier, profitable ones to sell. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Poll-Parrot 
& STAR BRAND 


FOR WOMEN: 


Prk Gah 


ny Te 


ROBERTS, 


Kileils, fed Shoe 


The sole of a shoe wears out with use. But the ‘“‘Soul” of a shoe... 
that improves with use. Just what és the “soul” of a shoe? It’s the 
priceless ingredient ... integrity. Integrity plus the 45 years of ‘‘know- 
how”’. . . the specialized experience of 45 factories . . . the thousands 
upon thousands of loyal, interested people devoting their hands, their 
minds...and their hearts...to building into Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand shoes a moral quality far beyond the price. There’s no let- 
down in the “Soul” of our shoes. And there never will be! You can 
believe in Roberts, Johnson & Rand...and the fine products it makes. 


INTERNATIONAL 
touts 


DIVISION OF 
SHO CCR Aa YT © 2F 


JOHNSON & RAND 
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(Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps) 


Tomeet the demands of the most rug- 
ged types of footwear, Celastic Double 
Box Toes are used because they are 


strong, durable and form retaining. 


Even the heaviest Celastic Box Toes 
are easily worked and accurately 


reproduce the toe shape of the last. 


THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION soston, massachusetts 
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Do they come back 
for MORE? 


Today you're faced with a new buying public. Quality-conscious custo.ners 























enema 


are comparing and appraising shoes as never before. . 
But the tougher the examination, the better we like it! Because it proves , 
just what we've been saying for 69 years: Walk-Over tailors the inside of a 
shoe as carefully, as scrupulously as the outside. This means smoother feel, 
better fit, longer wear. 
The direct result—increased popularity of these fine shoes . . . increased 
business for the retailers who carry them. Year in, year out, customers come 


back to buy! 








P. s. Sorry ... we can’t take on new accounts today, but 
now’s a good time to register with us for postwar dealerships. 
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WALK-OVER 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, BROCKTON 63, MASS. 
shneinmamieneiien 
WALK-OVER SPRING SHOWING—MEN’S AND WOMEN’S STYLES 


Shoe Industry War Conference, Chicago, November 1, 2, 3, 4 
Palmer House—Rooms 782, 783, 784 + Morrison Hotel—Room 614 
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Wearers of shoes of Evans Leathers are 


Happy and. Stylish wherever they go. 


Yours very truly, 
Evaline, Jimmy Pig, Brogi 


Many manufacturers use tags and carton inserts to identify Evans 
quality leathers in their shoes. We are always glad to provide them. 


Ev 


JOHN R. EVANS &® COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Avoid Careless, Wasteful Use of 


Tools, Equipment and Supplies 


‘UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Through the inventive skill of war-wise American shoe- 
makers, tanners, and supply houses in developing less 
critical materials or processes, the production of well- 
made civilian shoes has continued apart from the con- 
servation of all basic supplies for military needs. Though 
the furbelows of high-styling have gone, Americans of 
all ages are toddling — striding — marching toward Vic- 
tory in leather shoes still structurally but with sound 
thread and nails, good counters and box toes — shoes 
that are emblems of our unconquered freedom and our 
resourceful economy. 


SYMBOL 


Feet bandaged in rags — eternal symbol of a con- 
quered people. Even the garment of Hunger gauntly 
worn in the stare of sunken eyes, in pallid flesh, and 
wasted body is prouder dress than unshod feet. . . 


cold... aching... raw. 


BECKWITH 


DOVER NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Serving — with twenty-six production materials out of a 
peacetime thirty — the box toe requirements of a great 
American essential industry. Serving also — in all labora- 
tories — experimental! projects for military and civilian de- 
fense materials and through *Victory Plastics Company, 
important ordnance needs of the war effort. 




















* The present schadiale 
provides generous sized 
advertisements in such 
leading National maga- 
zines as: 


THAT... Yom 
boys’ and girls’ shoes can a'tbe judged 
by looks alone.. 
IT’S THE WAY A SHOE 
IS MADE THAT COUNTS Life 


THAT... McCall's Magazine 


lasting fit and true value of a boy’s Mademoiselle 


or girl's shoe depends to a great 
extent upon internal construction Country Gentleman 


.. parts not visible to the eye. Progressive Farmer 
THAT... Holland's Magazine 


the way to be sure of getting /onger 
wear is to demand RED GOOSE Tete. ene Raney 
or FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES. 1 “HALF the FUN of HAVING FEET” 


International Shoe Co. St. Louis 
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E Right of Opportunity in a genuinely free society is the 
hope and dream of every real American. It is the right that 
we work and sacrifice and fight to maintain. 

War brings confusion to the minds and hearts of people. 
War brings restrictions—limitation of rights. 

We consider it our duty to help make sure that when war is 
done there will be no limiting of this one right that is the life 
blood of democracy. 

Lincoln defined it—in direct, simple words that we believe 
are more significant today than when they were uttered almost 
a century ago. ; 

This historic and plain definition is the keynote of a series of 
advertisements now appearing in The Saturday Evening Post. 

If the Right of Opportunity—this important American birth- 
right—is to be maintained, it must be spotlighted, explained, 
defined for all to see and understand. 

If you would like to help spread this philosophy of Lincoln 
—please let us know. 


The Saturday Evening P OST 











OUR JOB TODAY 























Prompt service to Shoe Manufac- 


turers in rebuilding inactive lasts where such 





procedure will conserve critical materials. 


The maintenance of our rigid stand- 





ete a 





ards in producing the best fitting lasts in the N | 
history of the industry. 
Th 
hasn’t 
To provide our customers complete wonde1 
get!) 1 
service on new models without regard to the No. 
way ag 
length of time before they can or will be taking 
far-off 
adopted for post-war needs. But 


some 0! 
busines 


problen 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NO “GLOBALONEY” HERE 


There’s no “globaloney” in this man’s grips. He 
hasn’t a lot to tell you about postwar planning, and the 
wonderful business you are going to get (or may not 
get!) when the victory and the peace are won. 

No, sir; this man is a Fortune Shoe Salesman, on his 
way again to see you with his Spring line. He won't be 
taking up your time with a lot of blueprints for some 
far-off postwar day that is not even in sight now. 

But he has a head full of sound horse-sense about 
some of the tough problems we are up against in the shoe 
business ‘oday, and he knows how to help you beat those 


problems. 


RICHLAND SHOE COMPANY-NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 
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He’s a friend of yours, this Fortune Shoe Salesman. 
He talks your kind of language. You've been talking 
things over with him for years, and somehow you know, 
because he has earned your confidence, that you and this 
Fortune Salesman, pulling together, will successfully 
come out on top. 

He’s planning for the future all right and when the 
right time comes, he'll have postwar plans, plenty of 
them, for your Fortune business. Right now, though, 
he’s on the way to see you with the shoes you sell today, 
and ideas to help your business today. Keep an eye 
open for him. 

TO RETAIL AT $5 TO $5.50 SOME STYLES HIGHER 


FORTUNE 















Ed Burchard, agent of the American Ex- 
press in Wakefield, drove his pung to the 
Evans Slipper Factory. He was answering 
a late call and expecting to pick up a last 
minute shipment for the Christmas trade. 
As he walked through the door, stomping 
the snow from his boots, he was greeted by 
Harvey Evans.* 

*€ Merry Christmas, Ed.” 

“Thanks and Merry Christmas to you, Mr. 
Evans—and where’s the cases?” 

**No more cases tonight, Ed—yjust wanted you to 
know that we appreciate all you’ ve done in help- 
ing us to get our slippers out on time—So, pick 
out any pair of slippers in the room here.” 
**You mean for me?” 

“Yes, for you Ed. Besides, I hear you've just 
been married, and every married man ought to 
have a pair of Evans Slippers.” 


*Son of the founder... father and grandfather of present executives. 


Two nights before Christmas 





... 1M 1904 


The moral of this little tale is that Christ- 
mas is in the offing and it’s still possible to 
give a man, married or single, a pair of 
Evans Slippers. There won’t be as many in 
the stores this year—so much of our leather 
has gone onto the feet of men who are fight- 
ing for certain rights. One of these is the 
right to have plenty of good things in the 
future—yes, good things like Evans Slip- 
pers. The limited supply this year has been 
allocated to our regular customers in all 
towns and cities in as fair a proportion as 
possible. 

This means, if you shop early, you may 
find them. And if you do, you'll prefer 
them of course, and recognize the trade- 
mark which stands today as it has for a 
century as . . . your guide to the best in men’s 


slippers. 
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ere are the Evans Slippers Ed Burchard 









picked out that night. For thirty-nine 
years he has worn them steadily .. . in 
the cellar, the garage, doing all sorts of odd jobs 
around the house. There’s a splash of green paint 
from a screen job on them, but they’re still serving 


him well. 





™ #E 
, + 
De 


Sn GD 10 
Evans Slippers 


L. B. EVANS’ SON CO., WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UNIFORM SHANK FIT 
Each shank fitting is made directly 
to the lasts of the shoe manufac- 
turer. After the shank is cut and 
formed, Vita-Tempering preserves 
the ACCURACY of fit and the 
UNIFORMITY of bend that is 
important to the science of shoe- 
making. 


DEPENDABLE RIGIDITY 


A steel shank, like a bridge, is a 
weight bearing structure—and 
Vita-Tempering provides the sup- 
porting STRENGTH needed for 
long shoe wear. Tests are made 
during production of every lot of 
shanks to confirm STRENGTH— 
HARDNESS—TOUGHNESS. 


CLEAN SHANKS 

The shanks, coming from the Vita- 
Tempering furnace are clean— 
free of oil—ready for shipment— 
ready for insertion in the shoe. 
Clean shanks make cleaner shoes, 


To identify shanks that are tougher, stronger and 
more uniform every box of Vita-Tempered Steel 
Shanks is labeled with the red V-T seal. 


The result of metallurgical research, Vita-Tem- 
pering is an engineering achievement that brings 
improvements to shoes and shoemaking. For 
extra protection of quality, manufacturers use 
Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks. 
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BLACK SHADOW KID PUMP BY 
BOYD-WELSH, INC. 


juDGE Ir By 


¢, 














'Ts USERS 


New Castle Division: Mlied Kid Company 


100 Gold Street. New York City 
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WHITE SUEDE KID SHOE 
by PINCUS & TOBIAS 


WHITE SUEDE KID is no longer a classic. It is a 
new shoe fashion. There is an increasing demand 
for WHITE SUEDE KID because it is a wear-with- 
everything, wear everywhere, is flattering to 
short feet and long, young feet and old. The 
demand for white in every price line will be felt 
earlier than last season, particularly with the 
extension of shoe coupon dates. STANDARD 
DIVISION’S WHITE SUEDE KID is a clear, deep, 


white enhancing simple shoe designs. 


JUDGE IT By 


Caf 

AZAR PARED A 
ec  _, 
'Ts USERS 


ay PSTANDARD KID DIVISION - 


ee. ab South Street, Boston, Massachusects sil 
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youll want when the 
war is over as much 
9S you want it now! 


Why not S€@ US oF write 
YS Now about YOur post- 
war needs? 


choose 
your 
hat 


Time to stop talking. Time to start 
doing. The WAC, the WAVES, the 
SPARS need YOU, at once... to release 
a man for active duty to bring your 
man back safe... and soon. Choose 

your hat Go to your nearest recruiting 
station and get into action... NOW! 


Hats by Knox Fifth Avenue 


aA 
i. 


CHEVER YOU CHOOSE YOU'LL ENJOY THESE SHOES 


ss jeanne esse 


in all three branches of the service and worn by tens of thousands 


F America’s No. 1 Duty Shoe. . . Casual Classics 


Ol active women on the home front. $8.95, at one 


Wading store in your city 


CLASSICS wave ey MARSHALL, MEADOWS & STEWART, inc, avsur, x.¥. 








THE BEST POST-WAR 





PLAN WE KNOW FOR TOMORROW 
IS TO MAKE TODAY'S FLORSHEIM SHOES LAST LONGER 



















/ 


Pa WEARPROOF 





WINTERPROOF, WEATHERPROOF, AND ALM 


Florsheim solves the problem of fewer shoes 
by providing better shoes . .. stout weather- 
proof uppers, tough winterproof soles... 
shoes designed and built for longer rationed 
wear. Yes! War-working America will be 
able to stay on the job all day every day 
this winter in Florsheim Shoes... for the 
best post-war plan we know for tomorrow is 


to make today’s Florsheim Shoes last longer. 


To Retail at Most Stvies $10%° and || 












THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ¢ Manufacturers « CHICAGO « Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Wome 





24 
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VOGUE, OCTOBER 15 ISSUE 


TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORPORATION . JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
Shoemakers Since 4874 
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“YEs, Virginia. There will always 
be a Christmas.” But that doesn’t 
mean that there will always be an 
abundance of novelties and toys 
and those last minute purchases of 
gifts for one and all in wartime. 
One group in Washington holds 
that “Christmas gift buying is 90 
per cent unplanned, impractical and 
wasteful.” 

“Be that as it may, we can only 
speak in terms of footwear. For 
years and years, footwear has been 
the most useful of all Christmas 
gifts. This year is no exception! 
In fact, the gift that carries with it 
the purchase of footwear with a ra- 
tion coupon, is a planned, prac- 
tical and precious gift because it 
is self-denial plus. 








So Christmas is to be mostly a 
season “of the spirit’—sad for 
some and, we hope, made glad for 
little children. 

It is proposed to ask distributors 
and retailers to refrain from all 
holiday sales promotion — except 
where it is directed solely to the 
sale of war bonds. What better 
gift than a bond at Christmas? 
The important thing is that mer- 
thants consider the Christmas sales 
season as something other than a 
last minute rush. Let them say to 
their customers: “Buy your shoes 
and slippers early because we are 
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in no position to add to our sell- 
ing staff, to take care of last 
minute rushes.” 

The spirit of Christmas lives and 
the habit of gift-giving continues; 
and the place of shoes and slippers 
is obvious to every man, woman 
and child. So let Nature take its 
course—with that little bit of guid- 
ance that you may need to see that 
the customer buys well in advance 


of the holidays. 


MERRY XMAS 








One thing be sure to do. Make 
your Christmas one that is ALL- 
OUT for the Christmas spirit. Give 
it the lift and life and joy of 
Christmas, for even if you show no 
merchandise, your window serves a 
great social purpose in holiday 
time—for the spirit of Christmas 
lives and should be kept alive in 


your store. 
: * * * 


JACK CLARK, president of The 
National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, says: 

“From the many contacts I have 
had with dealers, clerks, salesmen 
and a few manufacturers, I find that 
a large percentage are taking a ‘soft- 
hearted’ and vacillating attitude to- 
ward the necessity of selling compo- 
sition types of soles. I believe that 
this is a serious mistake on the part 
of all who are taking this attitude. 

“We all know that these composi- 
tion soles will mark the floor: This 


also may be overcome in the near 
future, I am informed on good au- 
thority. Gentlemen, there is no rea- 
son for your not selling these shoes, 
for, in the first place, a pair of these 
soles will outwear two or three pair 
of the leather soles that we are per- 
mitted to use at this time. 

“These shoes are more flexible— 
you have protection against mois- 
ture and you also have a resistance 
against cold. These things are all 
very essential in the comfort and 
wear of a shoe. 

“The serious mistake is that in a 
very short time, if you continue as 
many of you have been, you are go- 
ing to have a very serious shortage 
of leather soles; and as time goes 
on, under present conditions, in 
order to get enough shoes to take 


COMPOSITION 





care of your trade, you will have to 
buy more and more of these com- 
position soles. 

“There is no question but what 
there are certain types of shoes sold 
with leather soles that would be 
hard to replace with composition 
soles. For instance, a strictly dress 
shoe, or shoes for elderly men, 
ought to have leather soles. 

“I do think that if you show these 
shoes when your customer is first 
seated in your store, you will be 
able to sell from 40 to 60 per cent 
and where you do this, you will not 
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be accumulating the composition 
soles, nor depleting your stock of 
leather soles. 

“I have contacted many manu- 
facturers recently, and I find that in 
almost every instance, the quota for 
our next selling season will be great- 
er than it was in the past, on com- 
position soles, so you can see that 
in order to have a balanced stock of 
shoes to supply your trade, you 
have got to give this a more serious 
thought than many have in the 


past.” 
* * * 


B. EARL PUCKETT, president of 
Allied Stores Corporation of New 
York, says: 

“What are we going to take with 
us into the post-war world we hear 
so much about? We have stream- 
lined some of our procedures and 
methods. We may coldly reappraise 
many of the services that have been 
eliminated before they are rein- 
stated in full. Certain abuses and 
excesses such as those in the field 





of credit have been cleaned up. If 
merchants continue to support the 
WPB promotional policy, we shall 
have cleaned up our promotional 
program to a great degree and sub- 
stituted dynamic merchandise plan- 
ning and execution for the old 
phoney of price appeal. We shall 
be more flexible in our thinking as 
a result of having met so many new 
problems during the war period. 
“In this post-war period our cus- 
tomers will also have many things 
that may benefit us. Consumers 
will be practically out of debt and 
they will have the largest savings 
that the consumers of this or any 
other country have ever had by 
many times over. They will have 
formed the habit of buying more 
and better apparel. They will have 
an unprecedented demand for con- 
sumer durable goods which have 
not been available during the war 
period. There will undoubtedly be 
a great home building boom. Per- 
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ADVERTISE TODAY FOR 
TOMORROW 








—Sales Management in a recent is- 
sue published an article ca 
tioned: "THE 20 MAJOR PUR- 
POSES OF WARTIME ADVER- 
TISING"—this article being 
planned and edited by Philip 
Salisbury, Executive Editor. 

—Several hundred of the country's 
largest advertisers cooperated 
with Sales Management by telling 
“why they advertise today." 

—Many of these concerns have at 
the present time only one cus- 
tomer—"Uncle Sam," or their 
product is over-sold for the dura- 
tion. Nevertheless, the No. | 
reason for their continuing ag- 
gressive advertising campaigns 
is "To preserve brand names for 
post-war sales.” 

—82 per cent gave the above as the 
No. | reason. 


—65 per cent laid emphasis on “Im- 
prove and maintain dealer relations.” 


—60 per cent “Promote the sale of 
War Bonds.” 

—55 per cent “Improve Public Rela- 
tions." 

—5! per cent "Sell Products today.” 

—And so on all along the line, there 
being 20 major purposes given for 
war-time advertising. 

—lIt's significant that such a large 
percentage emphasized ‘'Pre- 
serve Brand Name for Post-war 
Sales." These concerns realize 
that brand names are their most 
precious asset today, even more 
so than plant, machinery and all 
the other things that go to make 
up a big business. 

—Shoe manufacturers as well as 
shoe retailers have not only 
brands but reputations to pro- 
tect and keep alive; for this War 
is not going to last forever, and 
when Peace comes, it's safe to 
‘assume that the branded mer- 
chandise which has been kept 
prominently displayed before the 
trade and the public eye will get 
the big share of post-war orders. 
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haps most important of all, they 
will have a pent up desire to buy 
what they want when they want it. 

“Our resources will also have 
their contribution to make. New 
manufacturing techniques have been 
developed. Plants have been mod- 
ernized. New materials and de- 
signs will be available. There will 
be more than an adequate supply 
of highly-trained, well-experienced 
labor. There will be a manufactur- 
ing capacity that must be put to 
work and kept at work. 

“This post-war period seems to 
me to add up to a very exciting 
time in which to be in the business 
of distributing consumer met- 


chandise.” 
* _ . 


PRIVATE DANIEL HAAS writes 
a letter from somewhere: 

“IT am unable to renew my sub- 
scription for the next year due to 
my new job in Uncle Sam’s Army. 
I thought that I would get into a 
new business in the Army but it 
seems—once a shoe man, always a 








shoe man. I always thought that 
the sizes we carried in our store, up 
to 11 EE were large but after 
handling Army shoes up to 15 
EEEE, my former shoe line looks 
like a children’s business. 

“The Army sure gives our boys 
a good fit—checked and double 
checked for size and width. This 
is one business where the customer 
has no choice of color or style and 
we give him two pairs, without 
even asking for Coupon No. 18. 

“At our Camp.I can honestly say 
WE NEVER LOSE A CUSTOMER 
and THEY ARE ALWAYS SATIS- 
FIED.” 


* * * 


0.P.A. REGULATION put controls 
on the Oct. 31 deadline for Stamp 
No. 18 so that there wouldn’t be a 
repetition of the stampede that oc- 
curred at the closing days of No. 17. 


Most stores are posting bulletins 
18 Ex- 


“Coupon No. 
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tended Indefinitely.” Those words 
are true but rather troublesome to 
customers we saw looking into the 
window—who really wanted an in- 
terpretation of the words “Extended 
Indefinitely.” But that was the 
Fifth Avenue sign. At Second Ave- 
nue the sign read: “Coupon No. 
18 will be good after Oct. 31.” But 
even that wording is a trifle vague. 

Someone will find the right term 
to use to indicate that Stamp No. 18 
is good now and will be good until 
it is used. 








PRESTON BILLAN of the Health 
Spot Shoe Shop in Wichita, Kan., 
told the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER: 

“I always base shoe selection on 
consideration of the customer’s oc- 
cupation and insist that women get 
long, wide heels, never over 12/8 
with heavy bottoms and full, 
straight toe shape. The same prin- 
ciples are used in fitting men, of 
course; using double soles if their 
work is on cement floors. 

“In selling, I explain why these 
features are necessary; why strong 
shanks are important, remembering 
never to condemn a competitor but 
explaining why the old shoe was a 
failure and how the new shoe is 
made to overcome certain faults. 

“By using this plan, I find people 
do not have to be high pressured 
into buying and using our shoes.” 


* * ” 


DONALD R. LONGMAN, Chief, 
Distribution Branch, Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements of the War Pro- 
duction Board, says: 

“You have no choice (at least, 
those of you in the areas of more 
serious shortage) but to look for- 
ward to serious personnel losses. In 
time, these losses are bound to affect 
your service, not slightly as at pres- 
ent, but seriously. Adjustments are 
going to have to be made, a dulling 
of the polish on your apple. Such 
adjustments can be made without 
too great difficulty if you will fore- 
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see them. The attitude of resistance 
must drop. Instead you must think 
how, when, and in what order the 
plans should be changed. 

“We in Washington, on the other 
hand, thinking four months ahead 
as we always must, are trying to 
define that level of service provision 
below which the stores must not be 
allowed to fall. We are trying to 
define the essential, to distinguish 
the non-essential, so that we may 
go before the Manpower Commis- 
sion and say, ‘Hold up. If you 
force employment in the stores down 
any further, you will endanger their 
service to the community. As rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Civilian 
requirements, we must insist that 
the basic function of distribution 
be maintained.’ 

“We anticipate that the Man- 
power Commission will give us its 
full assistance when that time 
comes. And because the threat will 
be present much earlier in some 
areas than others, these standards 
of service will be sent formally to 
the War Manpower Commission as 


soon as possible for their approval” 


and transmission to their 


offices.” 


area 


& * * 


R. 0. EASTMAN of the Eastman 
Research Organization, New York, 
writes: 

“We hear the question pro- 
pounded: ‘When is post-war? That 
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is, when does it start? With the 
collapse of Germany? With the 
mustering out of troops? With the 
reconversion of industry? Or 
when?’ 

“My own feeling is that it has 
already started and is well on its 
way. Many of the post-war condi- 
tions under which you and | will 
have to do business are already 
shaped. People who wait for a re- 
turn to any kind of normalcy, or 
in fact a return to anything, have 
a long wait ahead of them.” 








“THE FUTURE IS LONGER THAN THE 
DURATION” is the arresting title of 


an heroic ad by J. Rosenholz, Inc., 
of New York City. The rest of the 
copy also sings. Here it is: 

“The future is our goal. . . our 
only goal. For the continued loyalty 
and patronage of the customer is in 
the lap of the future. The past is 
merely the raw product of the fu- 
ture. The present is the loom on 
which the future is built. We keep 
cur word to the letter for the sake 
of the future. We never compromise 
with quality for fear of the future. 
And we constantly improve our 
fabrics to cement the future.” 
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“This is the same little number with which Mrs. Jones saved 5'/2 


gallons of gas." 






























Learning the Stock: 
No. 1 Job for Shoe Salesmen 


THE task of learning the shoe 
stock has always been the number 
one job of every shoe salesman. In 
fact, his future success as a shoe 
salesman frequently depends in 
large measure upon his ability to 
master this important task. In nor- 
mal times this job could be under- 
taken in a leisurely manner, and 
many of us will recall that we spent 
many months in the stockroom be- 
fore we were permitted to sell shoes 
on the floor. In these busy wartime 
days with the accompanying short- 
age of salesmen all this has changed, 
and the new salesman is expected 
to master in a few days those things 
that many of us spent months in 
acquifing. 


It would seem that our present . 


problem is to determine what means 
may be used to step up our meth- 
ods of aiding these newcomers to 
learn the stock. In order to solve 
this problem most effectively we 
should decide just what we need to 
know in relation to the shoes on the 
shelf, and just how we may acquire 
this information in the shortest pos- 
sible time. There are three definite 
phases to this job of learning stock 
that should be thoroughly under- 
stood by every shoe salesman. 

1. The development of the right 
attitude toward the stock. 

It is impossible to do any job 
well unless we have the right atti- 
tude toward that job, and under- 
stand why that job is an important 
part of our work. Every new sales- 
man should understand fully his 
responsibilities in regard to the 
shoes on the shelf, and why those 
duties are an important part of his 
job. 

Every new salesman is actually 
set up in business by his employer, 
and is to a large extent personally 
responsible for his individual suc- 
cess or failure. He is provided with 


First Essential for Success as a Shoe 


Salesman Is a Thorough Knowledge of 


the Store's Stock. 


Here Are Some 


Good Tips to Make the Learning Easier. 


by JOHN A. BEAUMONT 


a fully equipped store in which to 
work, customers to sell, promotion- 
al aids which attract customers, and 
a stock of shoes from which to sell 
these customers. In return for 
these opportunities the salesman has 
an obligation to his employer, chief 
of which should be a willingness to 
care for that stock as though it 
were his very own. 

The new salesman should real- 
ize that the shoes on the shelf rep- 
resent one of the most important 
possessions of the store. In normal 
times these shoes represent a large 
share of the capital investment of 
the average store owner, but in 
these days of dwindling stocks the 
dollar value is only part of the 
story. Every pair of shoes repre- 
sents materials and labor that are 
desperately needed to keep Ameri- 
cans at home well shod for the dura- 
tion of the war. There is no better 
method of creating the right attitude 
toward this shoe stock than for 
each shoe fitter worthy of the name 
to set the finest example for the 
newcomers. What is your attitude 
toward these shoes on the shelf? 
Do you still toss them around care- 
lessly, or have you decided to do 
your share and to handle shoes 
with care and respect? 

2. The acquisition of the neces- 
sary information and knowledge by 
which one is able to obtain shoes 
quickly. 


This second phase of our prob- 
lem will vary with each store, and 
as there is no definite arrangement 
for a shoe stock, it may be more 
difficult to learn some stocks than 
it is to learn others. However, there 
are certain suggestions that may be 
helpful in many situations. 

The new salesman should first 
learn to interpret the numbers and 
abbreviations on the front of each 
shoe box. In the majority of cases 
these numbers will give the size and 
a description of the contents. Some 
stores are using a code number in 
addition to the stock number which 
describes the shoes, and is very help- 
ful once the code is learned. The 
code number on the box might be 
a series of five numbers such as 
72439 which would be interpreted 
as follows: 

(1) Seven, the first number, 
would represent the color, in this 
case black. 

(2) Two, the second number, 
would represent the material, in this 
case suede. 

_ (3) Four, the third number, 
would represent the style which is 
a pump. 

(4) The fourth number repre- 
sents the manufacture, and the fifth, 
the date on which the shoe was 
placed in stock. 
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Bottlenecks of Tomorrow Will Not Be on the Pro- 
duction Line But in the Distribution of the Output 
of Industry, Expanded by Wartime Necessity to 
the Highest Capacity in History—So Emphasis in 
Post-War Re-employment Program Should be Laid 


on Sales Opportunities and on Sales Training. 


POST-WAR 


SUCCESS 
Will Depend 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


THE article beginning on this page is the first of 
a series by distinguished authorities which will 
appear in Boot AND SHOE RECORDER and the other 
journals, with combined circulations exceeding half 
a million, which are members of Business News 
Service (BNS), the press syndicate recently organ- 
ized to serve the business paper field. Ideas and 
viewpoints expressed in these articles do not neces- 
sarily coincide with those of Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER. 

Each article will be devoted to a subject of wide 
and timely importance to the business economy of 
the nation as a whole. Carefully prepared to avoid 
either propaganda or partisanship, each article seeks 
to foster intelligent thinking about the type of eco- 
nomic problems which directly or indirectly affect 
all industries, trades and professions but which can 
be solved soundly by no one of them on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

Henry J. Taylor, economist and foreign corre- 
spondent in seventeen countries abroad, is the 
author of this article. He is well known as the 
author of “Men in Motion,” for many months a 
leading non-fiction best seller. He writes for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance and for three 
magazines, Life, Reader’s Digest and the Saturday 
Evening Post. He is a well-known analyst of world 
affairs on the Blue Network. 

Mr. Taylor is uniquely qualified to discuss the 
- eiger' economic problem presented by the mil- 

ions of men now serving in uniform who will be 
returning to civilian life for jobs and opportunities. 
Every line of business and profession, as well as 
virtually every family in America, will be greatly 
affected by how badly or how well the nation meets 
this outstanding problem; hence, the need for wide- 
spread study. 
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On SELLING 


by HENRY J. TAYLOR 


Author of MEN IN MOTION—Economist and Foreign 
Correspondent in seventeen countries abroad. 


IN the confused discussions about who is to supply 
post-war jobs, the government or the people’s own 
enterprises, the words imply a choice where there is no 
long term choice. The government does not, and can- 
not, supply jobs—any more than the nozzle of a hose 
supplies water. 

If this truism seems uncompromising, it is only for 
the purpose of establishing a fundamental approach to 
a better discussion, without getting bogged down in 
the obvious ability of any central government spending 
agency to hire people at the expense of other citizens, 
and to commit those citizens to debt for that purpose. 
But, as there is an obvious limit to the feasibility of 
this in the course of time, and remembering always 
that the government itself is a spender and not an 
earner, the truism stands. 

No one has been able to measure the dimensions of 
our post-war re-employment problem. There are too 
many imponderables. The degree to which technological 
labor saving improvements will affect the picture is at 
best a guess, as highly uncertain, for example, as is the 
number of women who will wish to continue working 
in factories after their men come home. These variables 
are so great that the present tendencies to reduce them 
to a mere mathematical formula may be more mislead- 
ing than helpful. Broad factors, many of them psycho- 
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RETAIL EXECUTIVES 
(0 Back to School 


THE war’s adverse effect on manpower available for 
civilian pursuits has centered interest on one major 
problem confronting all lines of business today—per- 
sonnel that can better serve the needs of those on the 
home front. Courses are being offered in a number of 
cities in retail salesmanship to help train new employees 
many of whom have had no previous experience, but 
courses alone are not sufficient to do the job success- 
fully. Training by an experienced supervisor must sup- 
plement the courses to produce the necessary skills. 

Thinking along this line caused 305 Famous-Barr 
executives to take a ten-hour streamlined course in 
“How to Teach an Employee,” directed by Francis 
Wright, Supervisor of Distributive Education for the 
St. Louis Board of Education. All general executives, 
department managers, buyers, assistant buyers, floor 
managers and supervisors of Famous-Barr Co. were 
enrolled in 24 groups which met once a week for two 
hours to discuss the techniques of training and develop- 
ing employees. Mr. Wright, director of the course, 
has a well-deserved reputation for having done much to 
make St. Louis retailers more educationally-minded 
with respect to their employees. 

Proof that there is no saturation point in education 
is indicated by the fact that these 305 Famous-Barr 


executives, ranging in age from 24 to 76, have already 
accumulated over 4800 years’ experience supervising 


other people. Of their accumulated 6350 years in the 
business of retailing, over 4700 of those years have 
been devoted to the Famous-Barr Co. This back-to- 
school movement within retailing upholds the view that 
education is a progressive process from the cradle to the 





FRANCIS WRIGHT 


Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion of the Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Famous-Barr_ executives receive 
certificates for completing the 
course. Left to right: T. F. Dixon, 
divisional merchandise manager; 
Leonard Strauss, general merchan- 
dise manager; Francis Wright: 
Philip J. Hickey, acting superin- 
tendent of instruction. 
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One of 24 executive groups complete Program D, the “How to Teach an Employee” course 


conducted by Francis Wright of the St. Louis Board of Education. Marcus Rice, divisional 
merchandise manager, commands attention with his ideas on the training of new employees. 


grave. Forty per cent of the registration were women 
holding responsible positions. 

Retailing problems today embody merchandising 
under unusual government regulations, selling by per- 
sons heretofore considered unsuited for the job, system 
adjustments to a wartime economy, human relations, 
policy and morale. While the situation is both new 
and unique, it is generally conceded that these prob- 
lems can and must be solved through more effective 
personnel training. Since the value of an executive's 
time is measured in terms of results he gets from the use 
of his time, the purpose of this custom-made ten-hour 
course is to help executives do a better job than they 
will have to do anyway. 

It was the consensus in these 24 executive groups that 
90 to 95 per cent of the training in retailing is done by 
telling. Unsatisfactory results loudly condemn this popu- 
lar and superficial method of training. Thus, the entire 
program was built around the irrefutable fact that “if 
the instructor has taught, the worker can perform.” 
Designed by the U. S. Office of Education, this new cus- 
tom-made executive training course on “How to Teach 
an Employee” is available in similar form in all states 
through state and local boards of education. 

Retail executives often know the jobs so well that 


when they try to teach a new employee, they overlook 
and fail to demonstrate the simple but basic parts of the 
jab which the new worker must first master. They often 
know how to perform a task so well that they don’t stop 
to plan “how” they are going to teach another person 
to do the work. Often they are so thoroughly conversant 
with the factual information to be taught the new em- 
ployee that they don’t recognize the wide chasm between 
their complete understanding or knowledge and the new 
employee’s lack of understanding or knowledge. 


IN normal times one of every 20 employed persons 
derives a livelihood from a retail store. In normal peace 
times the rate of personnel turnover will fluctuate be- 
tween 12 and 20 per cent because very few persons enter 
the field of retailing with any previous retail experience 
or training. In this war emergency the turnover figure 
has escaped beyond normal boundaries and is gather- 
ing momentum, especially in key defense centers. Three 
hundred ninety-nine retail stores in various types in 29 
states report a turnover of 140 per cent in person- 
nel during the Spring months of 1943. This has pre- 
sented a complicated problem which tests the leadership 
and training ability of every executive in retailing. 
[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE] 


Executives at Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo., Complete 


Ten-Hour Streamlined Course in “How to Teach an Employee." 


Course Designed by U. S. Office of Education and Directed 


by Supervisor of Distributive Education 


in St. Louis. 
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RECORDER Shoe Store Plans 


This Year Your Store Can Build Customer Morale and Good Will by 
Dramatizing an Old-Fashioned Christmas. Remember the Public Loves 


the Traditional Symbols of Christmas ... the Wreaths and Candles 
and Holly. Your Displays Can Help Them to Find and Share with 
Others the True Spirit of Christmas in Spite of War and Separation. 

















CHRISTMAS is a symbol of our way 
cf Jife. It is the glorification of all that 
is good and true and beautiful in the 
American Way—of a world that once 
was, and will be again one day, tender, 
tolerant, decent and gay. To millions 
of men and women who will be away 
from home this year—overseas, in 
camps, in war work—Christmas will 
mean more than ever before because 
it so vividly dramatizes all that they 
are working and fighting for. 

Christmas, 1943, may be simpler, 
quieter, but it’s still Christmas, and 
this year perhaps more important than 
ever. 

Because it is so-important, RECORDER 
Shoe Store is going all-out for a sen- 
timental Christmas. We're going to 
invite all of our fellow merchants to 
join us in a program of window dis- 
plays that dramatize all that Christmas 


means to us—displays that show how 
necessary it is that every home shall 
be the scene of an old-fashioned 
Christmas at which far-away loved 
ones may gather in spirit, and which 
strangers far from home may be in- 
vited to share. We know that seeing 
these displays will help build morale 
among those who feel “down” this 
Christmas season; who are inclined to 
forego any sort of observance—feel- 
ing sorry for themselves, instead of 
finding comfort and happiness in hav- 
ing and sharing a real Christmas in 
their homes. Furthermore, right now, 
building good will for your store is 
more of a problem than selling the 
merchandise you may be able to get. 
Letting the public know that your in- 
terest in Christmas is more than merely 
commercial will win their regard this 


fe: Evergreen bouquet, 
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backed by red triangle. 


SENTIMENTAL CHRISTMAS 


Below: Background panel with large circular cutout 



































Left: Fully trimmed half-tree is set against a red 
back panel edged in white cutout holly leaves. Back 
panel of dark blue shot with yellow-white “search 
lights” frames the shadow boxed picture of a soldier 
looking at a picture of his family gathered around 
the Christmas tree. If available, figures of bov and 
girl may be used. Otherwise, show boy and girl 
looking through partly opened door at the back. 


is covered with dark blue tartan, or similar fabric, 
on which some stars are stuck. Before this is typical 
winter night scene—also cut out along skvline. 
Record plays the drone of airplanes—then, as lights 
back of cutout circle come on, illuminating the area, 
Santa and reindeer is shown, and recorded voice 
says, “Don’t be frightened; its only Santa Claus.” 
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he CHRISTMAS 
osiery Problem 


SELLING hosiery—like selling everything else this year 
—presents some special problems. Lack of experienced 
sales clerks plus a shortage of certain types of popular 
merchandise is giving managers of hosiery departments 
and personnel managers something extra to think about, 
over and above their usual Christmas rush. One hosiery 
buyer for a large department store probably expressed 
the hidden longing of many when she said, “What am | 
going to do about Christmas in the hosiery department? 


Sheer cotton mesh stockings suitable for 

tailored shoes and suits. Featured at 

Gotham Hosiery Company’s Show of 
Autumn Meshes. 


Merchandise Shortages and the Lack of 
Experienced Salespeople Raise Holiday 
Hurdles which Retailers and Hosiery 
Buyers Are Striving to Clear by Rear- 
rangement of Stock Systems, Division 
of Labor among Sales Personnel, Etc. 


Rayon mesh stockings sheer enough look- 

ing for evening wear. As shown by 

Gotham Hosiery Company at their 
Autumn Fashion Show. 


I’m going away on November 15 and staying away until 
there’s a fire!” 

Instead of running away from the job, however, she is 
grappling with the problem and working out a very 
practical rearrangement according to sizes. This method 
of classification has never been popular because it means 
putting together all the brands and grades of any given 
size group. Manufacturers have not liked the idea and 
stores, even now, are only coming to it through necessity. 


three “Pixie 
This dis- 


up for 


One of Roman Stripe’s 

Panorama” color promotions. 

play can easily be trimmed 
Christmas use. 





It is being adopted in order to simplify the work for new 
and inexperienced sales clerks. If sizes have been pre- 
selected by this arrangement of stocks, then these girls 
are free to concentrate on helping the customer to select 
the right types, colors, leg lengths and weights. Division 
of labor among sales clerks, the girls who write the sales 
checks and wrap the packages is another time and labor- 
saving device. This division of stock and labor is the 
nearest approach to self-service that we know of in hosiery 
departments. It is expected to do a great deal to relieve 
the strain during the coming Christmas rush. 

One New York buyer whom we interviewed has a 
slightly different system for simplifying the selling prob- 
lem. She is dividing her stock according to leg lengths, 
instead of foot lengths. Her reason is that many cus- 
tomers forget to ask for the correct leg length and the 
girl is too inexperienced and perhaps too hurried to 
pick out the correct leg length herself. Many women are 
incorrectly fitted in the leg, she says. As an example, she 
pointed out a rather short plump woman at the opposite 
counter. “She should wear a long stocking,” was her 
comment. “You see, her legs take up the length. In 
rayon hose especially,” she added, “correct measurements 
are very important.” 

This buyer considers proper fit a basic part of her sell- 
ing job. In this store a customer who goes home with 
the wrong size stocking does so against the sales clerk’s 
advice. As more and more stores have to depend on in- 
experienced help they will have to find ways of helping 
the customer by division of stock and by printed signs 


giving information on sizes and fit. Young high school 
girls just do not know all the facts that the customer is 
asking for. 

The customer who used to ask for a two or a three- 
thread silk stocking did not have much trouble with 
nylon but now she has begun to learn the weights in 
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Komet Ixl sports stockings in beige 
and black designed to meet short un- 
dertights for Winter warmth. Worn 
with Claire McCardell jumper dress. 


Left: Two all-wool socks from Le Roi 
Hosiery Co. Right: Boy’s striped cot- 
ton sock. Girl's cotton plaid top sock. 
Woman’s sock of rayon yarn com- 
bined with Aralac, with heels and 
toes reinforced with cotton. One-hal/ 
pair Suntan Footlets. All four from 
J. W. Landenberger & Co. 














In Fall Shoe Displays 


ANALYZING current display windows to discover some 
possible trend in decorative treatments among shoe 
stores reveals three definite groups or “schools of 
thought,” varying from the ingenious and imaginative, 
through those who are about half-and-half to the very 
usual settings, that compel attention, but have little 
connection with the merchandise displayed. In the first 
group one finds IDEAS presented with simplicity and 
directness, putting over a real selling message at small 
cost, financially, but real effort, mentally. In the sec- 
ond, there are often worthwhile adaptable: suggestions. 
But only here and there does one see a following of the 
trend to displays nostalgic such as are dominant in 
department store windows. 

Shows and clothes take us back to years gone by. 
Women are either definitely tailored or frillily feminine. 
Certain stores and their decorative staffs seem always to 
catch the mood as well as the mode of the season, and 
skillfully reflect it in their displays. This Fall they’re 
back in a Victorian atmosphere, with plenty of antiques 
among their props. Perhaps it’s as much a matter of 
feeling as fashion. No doubt that all of us who are old 
enough look back with some degree of longing to the 
time when things were more settled. And even young- 
sters, jitterbuggy as we think them, know the old songs 
as well as the new. This skillful sensing of sentiment in 
the air is good showmanship—and good salesmanship. 
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I. Miller, New York, stresses foot comfort in 

this window which is timely in presentation 

because of the numbers of people who are 
doing war work 
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Lejt: Maclnnes, Wor- 
vester, Mass. split a 
larze window into two 
smaller ones, and there- 
by produced a double 
emphasis for one of 
their recent shoe pro- 
motions. Both displays 
make use of Fall props. 


Right: Another Fall 
shoe display by Selby, 
New York, which com- 
mands instant attention. 
The theme is “Black 
Magic—Blackest of the 
black for your new 
Fall wardrobe.” 


Shoe stores can do well to follow through. Some do. 
At Florsheim, quilted plaid squares, edged with white 
fringe, ostrich feathers and fabrics are drawn through 


ornate frames as atmosphere for their dressy shoes. At 


Arnold Constable a figure in a mustard colored dress 
walks down a same-color staircase set against a green 
background, with a wide white balustrade topped with 
yellow rope. Shoes and accessories are black. Saks 
Fifth Avenue uses an antique glass cabinet to hold shoes 
of brown calf and suede; the case is trimmed with leaf 
sprays and three large apples are hung thereon. Bonwit 
Teller sets black suede pumps with steel buckles on 
black steps atop which is a large glass vase holding 
évergreen branches decorated with red roses; a cos- 
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Meaningful Arrangements of Mer- 
chandise, Illustrating Careful and 
Constructive Thinking Are the Ones 
Which Command Attention These 


Days. Victorian Atmosphere, Fall 


Themes Are Being Stressed in Cur- 


rent Outstanding Shoe Windows. 
by R. E. ANDRUSS 


Freedom from foot troubles on the war 
job is the general theme around which 
Sommer & Kaufmann, San Francisco, 
built this display. Background suggests 
ship-building; foreground shows dress 
shoes for those in that industry. 


tumed figure in black stands near. The whole thing is 
Miller, jet 
buckles on suede pumps are emphasized, using a rose- 
colored floor and grey background and a glistening 
black cornucopia filled with white chrysanthemums. A 
check of popular local fashions will probably reveal that 
you can also use heirloom pieces from this period to 


definitely Regency in atmosphere. At I. 


good advantage in your windows for atmosphere. 
Delman uses a painted panel simulating a section of 
library shelves and volumes of leather-bound books with 
a figure in wool costume looking through them to 
dramatize shoe classics. For handwork emphasis a 
shoemaker’s bench is used. The placing of similar types 
[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE] 
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WILLIAM D. BENJES 


President, London Character Shoes. 


SHOWMANSHIP in the New York 
City shoe business reached a new high 
in September of this year. This was 
when the thousands of people who 
daily mill around the populous Times 
Square district were “stopped” by a 
display in the windows of the London 
Character Shoe shop at the northeast 


Types of newspaper adver- 

tising used by London Char- 

acter stores in their patriotic 
good will promotion. 


HOPKINS 


WAR ROLES of 
Shoes Portrayed in Windows 


corner of Broadway and Forty-third 
Street. The window was devoted to a 
colorful display of the types of shoes 
worn by the armed forces of the 
United States. Military shoes ranging 
from officers’ dress models to Arctic 
mukluks to jungle snipers’ boots were 
included. The theme of the display 


was “Thanks to rationing—the best 
shod Army and Navy in the world.” 

Aside from its timely interest to the 
public and its goodwill value to the 
store, this display gave a graphic por- 
trayal of the reasons for shoe ration- 
ing, and so was a real contribution to 
the war effort. 





Types of Footwear Worn by Army and Navy 
Personnel in Many Climes and for Widely Vary- 
ing Kinds of Service Arouse Interest of Thou- 
sands of New Yorkers When Displayed Against 
Realistic Backgrounds by London Character 
Times Square Store—A Dramatic Stroke by a 
Firm That Has Made Use of Progressive Pro- 
motion in a Successful Sales-Building Program. 


In addition to its public relations 
value, this display, which filled 
all of the windows of the Times 
Square London Character Store, 
gave a graphic portrayal of the 
reasons for shoe rationing. 


Traffic around those windows was 
terrific, from morning until night. 
And at night the display was given 
extra “oomph” by a_ well-conceived 
plan of indirect lighting, attractive 
and yet completely in accord with the 
blackout regulations of New York 
City. 

The general public went for the dis- 
play in a big way, many people com- 
ing into the store to question Manager 
Blumberg about it. Requests for pic- 
tures of it have come from Army and 
Navy~ installations throughout the 
country. Shoe men from all over New 
York City have come to see and praise 
it. 

But the high point in this military 
shoe display came when one’ of the 


This interesting series of window 
displays, in which many types of 
army and navy footwear were dis- 
played, undoubtedly gave _ the 
public of New York its first im- 
pression of the vital role played 
by footwear in modern war. 














This photograph shows the group of military footwear windows installed 
by London Character Shoes in its recent promotion. Each display dealt 
with the shoe needs of a particular branch of the Armed Services. 


leading publications of the motion pic- 
ture industry called on London Char- 
acter President William D. Benjes for 
photos. The magazine planned to use 
the pictures with a story which would 
point to the display as an example of 
showmanship to be observed with 
profit by the movie industry. Hereto- 
fore no one had ever thought of the 
movie industry as needing lessons in 
showmanship from anyone. 

The military window display, with 
its double message as London Charac- 
ter-seller and home front morale- 
booster, stems from inspiration which 
seldom comes to most merchandisers. 
Yet it is only one of a number of ideas 
which have been utilized in the past 
seven years to put the London Char- 
acter organization of fourteen stores 
right in the forefront of the men’s 
shoe business in New York and en- 
virons. For in this period London 
Character has been growing, its vol- 
ume increasing on a solid yearly basis. 
To most shoe men, London Character 
is no flash-in-the-pan operation, but 
one of the potential national leaders 
in the shoe field. 

It should profit most shoe men to 
examine the operations of this ever- 
growing organization, which is headed 
by youthful and dynamic Bill Benjes. 
First of all, let’s go into the selling 


approach of London Character, as out- | 


lined by Mr. Benjes. 
“We believe that shoe selling is 
founded on two elements, STYLE and 


One of the windows in London 
Character group, showing types of 
shoes used by United States Navy. 


QUALITY, though not necessarily in 
that order,” Mr. Benjes says. 

“Even during wartime, when the en- 
tire national psychology has been built 
up to a heretofore unknown awareness 
of the idea of conservation and ‘more 
for the money’, we sell style. We be- 
lieve that men are still interested in 
good-looking shoes. And we make it 
a point to put as much style into our 
product as we can, and still comply 
with government rationing restrictions. 

“For a long time now we have car- 
ried one of the largest style lines in 
New York, and except in a very few 
cases, every pair of shoes we sell is on 
our own last. 

“But I don’t think I have to empha- 
size that our usual quality standards, 
based on the idea of the best possible 
workmanship and materials for the 
money, prevail at the same time. We 


know that if we sacrifice quality our 
repeat business is going to suffer.’ 

Mr. Benjes pointed out that London 
Character stores have received siore 
than their share of letters from satis. 
fied customers, attesting to the long 
wear they had received from shoes 
purchased in the stores, and that these 
letters were recently utilized for an. 
other tremendously effective window 
display, the theme of which was qual- 
ily. 

Another angle which London Char- 
acter has plugged to the hilt in its 
advertising and promotions is that of 
exclusive features. Since the company 
is a large buyer of shoes, it can re- 
quest and get features for its product 
which are sometimes “exclusives” in 
the market. As examples of features 
brought out and promoted by London 
Character, Mr. Benjes points to the 
rubber insert, triple soles, hinged soles 
for bluchers, plateau styles, and mul- 
tiple-stitched models. All of these have 
heen thoroughly exploited by window 
displays, ads and point-of-sale mate- 
rial. Needless to say, it has paid 
dividends. 

One of London Character’s biggest 
sellers is the “New Yorker” model, 
known as the shoe “that 100,000 cus- 
tomers asked for.” It is a combination 
of features which a survey revealed 
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Advertising This Season Shows Good 
Merchandising Thinking, with Less 
Academic Feeling Than Has Been Prev- 
alent in Former Years. Copy Ap- 
peals to the Interests of the Customer 


in These Days of Wartime Stringency. 


This recent ad by Lord & Taylor in New 


York is striking because of its tie-up with 
matters military which are so much in the 


public mind now. Note the interesting layout. 


CURRENT AD COPY 


MAKES GO0D READING 


DesPITE shortages and restrictions, ads continue to do 
a selling job. They’re well merchandised. Layouts are 
good, but use larger space than needed, very often— 
larger than they are likely to use as paper restrictions 
become more severe. But copy is better than average. 
It gets closer to the customer’s real interests than the 
general run of ads. Perhaps it is because we are all 
feeling the pinch of this and that, that writers get a more 
practical, understanding approach to their subjects; 
there’s less of the purely academic feeling that often 
prevails. 

Joske’s, San Antonio, advises customers to “Plan for 
a wartime shoe wardrobe” and suggests: “Since you 
can no longer indulge yourself with another pair for 
this or that ensemble, obviously the smart thing to do is 
to choose shoes exquisitely fashioned of enduring 
leathers. Because one pair of truly fine shoes like these, 
tailored or dressy, will serve you beautifully with sev- 


eral costumes for several seasons. So smart Texas 


women are actually building up a Joske shoe wardrobe.” 
Roos Bros., San Francisco, tell “How to walk up a 


c hill . . . in blissful, well-shod comfort! . . . San Francisco 
' is a city of hills. Long hills. Steep hills. They’re not 
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easy to climb . . . unless you're wearing the proper 
shoes. You need a sturdy shoe with plenty of support 
... highly polished shoes like the Roos models sketched 
here . . . famous Nettletons and other fine makes . . . all 
expertly sewn on scientific, long-wearing lasts. Just try 
walking up our beautiful hills in a pair of good Roas 
shoes. You'll reach the top before you know it!” 

Woodward and Lothrop, Washington, advise: “Pam- 
per your faithful feet with comfortable shoes and 
stockings. . .. They run your errands, a dozen or more 
a day—take you to market, to do necessary shopping, 
to Red Cross or OCD duties—they deserve a world of 
pampering. But spare the thought that comfortable 
shoes must look dowdy—not with American designers 
convinced that busy feet can draw admiring glances. 
W and L has a host of choices for your No. 18 coupon. 
Smooth cotton stockings, too, for you—in stride with 
your willing shoes.” 

An ad by Snellenberg’s, Philadelphia, “Shows you 
how to be sure you get the right pair of shoes this 
Fall. . . .” and uses small sketches to point up four 
points to be considered. 

“1. Take a good look at the shoes in your closet. 
Decide what type you need to round out your ward- 
robe. A shoe diet, like any other should be well bal- 
anced. It should include an active duty shoe, a versatile 
double-duty shoe, a dressy shoe. 2. Choose shoes that 
“do something for your spirit as well as your feet. Even 
the simplest, trimmest shoe can have a young, feminine 
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The soft toe ballet 
slipper, basic pattern 
for all the ballet play 
shoes now being made 
by leading manufac- 
turers of these shoes. 








Beginning Fifteen Years Ago with the 
Espadrille, Followed in Recent Years 
by the "Ballerina" Style and the 
Ankle Strap Sandal, the Ankle-Fas- 
tened Shoe Has Become !ncreasing- 
ly Popular. Latest Addition to 
Ankle-Laced Shoes Is the Real 
Ballet Slipper, Youthful, Flatter- 

ing and Just Right for this Year's 
Crop of Ballerina Style Play 
Clothes with Their Accent on the 

Sweet and Sentimental. 





High-heel ballerina eve- 

ning slipper, worn by 

Jayne Di Gatano, danc- 
Exquisite Alicia Mar- ing with her husband, 
kova, Premiere Ballerina Adam Di Gatano, in the 
of the Russian Ballet, in variety review “Laugh 
the role of “Giselle.” Time.” 


The BALLET SLIPPER.... 


Newest Idea in Play Shoes 





THE real ballet slipper, thin-soled, heelless, but made 
with soft, instead of hard toe, is the newest addition to 
the family of play shoes, slated for style prestige this 
coming season as the most acceptable model with exces- 
sively feminine ballerina style bathing suits and play 
clothes. Ribbons that lace around the ankles, like 
anklet straps, emphasize ankles. All of these anklet 
effects are topical fashions of wartime America. 

Ballet slippers are not new patterns in factories 
where they are made. They can be made with split 
leather soles, and in cottons and rayon weaves of types 
not as difficult to procure as special weaves usually 
' specified for footwear. They are unrationed. Featured 
in white or in black they are equally as appealing as 
the pinks, blues, reds and greens that some stores plan 
to show. They are limited in sales appeal because not 
every woman can wear a perfectly flat soft shoe. But 
when they do sell, and when women wear them, they 
are almost the perfect choice for this season’s crop of 
dirndl play dresses. 

Models taken from the ballet slipper have been highly 
regarded in fashion shoes for several years. These 
espadrilles and alpargatas, with the characteristic lac- 
ings around the ankle, stem from the same historical 
types that eventually were adopted as ballet shoes more 
than a hundred years ago. When Paris tried to make 
ankle length or ballet length evening dresses the new 
vogue six years before the war started, they showed 
high-heeled, ankle-laced slippers with them. These same 
ballerina evening shoes became a style sensation two 
years ago and are still very popular for dancing. They 
are, in fact, the self-same models that Irene Castle wore 
previous to another great war, in 1915. 

It took over six years to bring the ballerina evening 
shoes to the peak of success. In the case of the espa- 


drille the climb from obscurity to success has been even 
slower. "Way back in 1928 when college kids went over 
to Europe on slow boats for Summer vacation trips, 
they started the American acceptance of rope sole 
espadrilles. That was about the time Katherine Hep- 
burn, a struggling young thespian student, first startled 
her stage mates with her typical outfit of sailor pants, 
sweat shirt and espadrilles, all slightly dirty. Ten years 
later she startled Hollywood with the same general 
ensemble, slacks, instead of pants, sports shirt and 
espadrilles. 

Espadrilles have been in and out of fashion for over 
fifteen years, but they have climbed to real fashion 
importance in the past four years, since play shoes of 
all types have become so enormously popular. Like the 
true ballet slippers and the ballerina versions they 
have the tapes lacing around the ankles to secure them 
on the foot. All of these models were made in factories 
prior to the prescribed dates of M-217. Many of them 
are made on rope soles or non-critical type soles. Most 
of them, with the exception of the leather sole evening 
shoes in materials other than metallic kidskin, are 
unrationed. 

There may be another reason, other than the interest 
in ankle emphasizing types, that makes all of these 
ankle-laced styles so popular right now. The newest 
play clothes are from South American designs. 


Three popular ankle-laced shoes. Dressed-up ver- 
sion of the espadrille in black suede with fabric- 
covered higher wedge heel, “Lady-in-the-Dark” by 
Joyce. All-over fabric wedge heel espadrille with 
rope sole by Rope Soles, pioneers among North 
American makers of -rope sole shoes. Flat heel 
espadrille from J. Mackey, closely resembling the 
flat heel ballet slipper, also of fabric with rope- 
covered platform and sisal (hemp) sole. 
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Dispel Ration Fears 


ARE you, as a merchant, deserving of the title: “Selec- 


tor of Footwear for your Community and Caretaker of 
your Customers’ Feet?” If so, you have an obligation 
to keep your customers shod. 

If, on the other hand, your are simply a parasite, liv- 
ing for a profit and not a service, you can tell the cus- 
tomer: “Go 
bothered.” 

For today, your store, in your community is on the 
spot. 


Now, if you are a merchant and have a responsibility 


somewhere else. I don’t want to be 


as selector of shoes for your customers, you owe it to 
them to dissipate uncertainty as to supply and indicate 
your willingness to find them foot coverings some- 
where, somehow. You can do this by first making a 
study of your business in relation to the stock on hand 
and the number of customers you are expected to serve. 

Let’s give you the big picture: The entire United 
States buys shoes by war-law—not free choice. On 
June 15, 1943, the slate was wiped clean—Ration 
Stamp No. 17 had expired. Business opened fresh on 
the morning of June 16 with 126,000,000 ration cou- 
pons No. 18 good for four and one-half months until 
October 31, the public had the opportunity to come into 
your store and to expect you to have shoes to serve and 
sell. On Octber 31, it was estimated that the American 
public had brought into shoe stores 90,000,000 coupons. 
To make sure that there wouldn’t be a stampede as of 
October 31, O.P.A. extended Ration Stamp No. 18 in- 
definitely. So now, on November 1, we have some 36,- 
000,000 coupons unspent, plus a new issue of 126,000,- 
000 coupons identified by the Airplane Ration Stamp 
No. 1 in War Ration Book Number Three, making a 
total of 162,000,000 coupons good until approximately 
May 1, 1944. 

Therefore, for the next six months, the shoe stores of 
this country have a potential business of 25,000,000 
plus pairs per month of rationed shoes. Your responsi- 
bility is in the same proportion to the number of cus- 
tomers you have. 

You have an obligation to dissipate uncertainty as to 
shoe supply so that there will be no panicky feeling in 
your community and in the larger community of 48 
states, containing 135,000,000 customers. 

There are in sight and in production enough shoes to 
satisfy this need for this period and you can be of some 
good hope that if orderly shoemaking manifests itself, 
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that the date may be shortened by a month or more. 

Because in no way has Washington or anyone else 
said that the nation is noW on a two-pair-per-year basis. 
The only basis that we are on is an equal share of 
footwear for every man, woman and child in America 
so that they need not go barefooted nor suffer from the 
loss of foot covering. The restraints are in the nature 
of conservation and you owe it to your customer and to 
your store to remove all fears and give assurance that 
you will be able to serve normal ration needs in the 
regular, sane way. 

When you are out of a size in your store, call up a 
neighboring shoe store to see if he can take care of your 
customer; and he will do the same for you. We are 
at that point in the co-operative life of shoes. 


* *” * 


UN-RATIONED, BUT NOT FREE 


THE wide, wide river of unrationed shoes was much 


too wide, too free, too loose and too raw to have con- 
tinued to flow fancy-free into every city, town, village 
and hamlet in America. An estimated rate of four mil- 
lon pairs of unrationed shoes was being manufactured 
monthly and the flow was increasing in volume. So the 
War Production Board, to prevent wastage of materials 
in shoes of inferior quality, established minimum qual- 
ity specifications for outsoles and all footwear, whether 
made of leather, rubber or synthetics. (See complete 
M-217 in this issue.) 

The new ruling as to sole specifications came as a 
terrific shock to exhibitors of non-rationed footwear, 
assembled in New York City on October 18. A typo- 
graphical error in the order itself pictured the effect in 
the words “hell insert” (heel insert) for all hell was let 
loose in the rooms where non-rationed shoes, with 
questionable sole values, were offered in unlimited vol- 
ume. Most of the operators were in the volume field 
and their orders were in line with volume making for 
traffic and for easy, over-the-counter selling next Spring. 

Smacko! “Specifications prevent further production 
of very low grade or inferior quality shoes. Tests are 
for abrasion, stitch-tearing, effect of water, crackiness 
and tackiness.” Nothing like that ever happened at a 
shoe show. 

But this is war and the War Production Board has 
authority to conserve and to control and to tell manu- 
facturers what they can do and what they can’t do— 
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and it’s the law of the land . . . and we are a law-abiding 
people! 

As we said before, the free flow of unrationed shoes 
was too good to be true. Merchants and operators, 
large and small, were hungry for the free-spending 
dollar and didn’t care much what kind of foot-covering 
was being exchanged for that dollar. The responsibility 
of a store to its customer to exchange values for value 
was forgotten in the magic of that term “non-rationed 
shoes.” And remember, a lot of this plunder and 
shoddy sold for good money—as high as $12.00 for 
some. 

Some of the soles, in the phraseology of the inter- 
pretation of M-217, were “a paper coating to constitute 
a leather outsole, presuming tat the paper would soon 
disappear and the wearing quality of the sole would 
rest primarily upon the leather.” Such out-and-out- 
evasion of the ration regulation is now taboo. Still 
other soles were of substances that would almost dis- 
appear “after submerging in water at 75 deg. F. for 
four hours.” Only a minimum sole valug is required— 
equivalent to a “6 iron belly sole’—no great minimum 
wear test at that. 

So it is obvious that some dam had to be put against 
this wide river of non-rationed footwear that threatened 
to inundate the country with “play things,” “ 


money 
teasers,” “eye ticklers”—all having a minimum of use- 
hours. 


The pity of it is that the opportunity to manufacture 
unrationed shoes was not taken seriously as an obliga- 
tion to give the public something for its money. 

The pity of it is that even the free styling of unra- 
tioned shoes had to be canceled out because of abuses. 

The pity of it is that greed polluted the stream that 
was leading the shoe trade into opportunities for 
material, for markets and for futures unlimited. 
Now lives the hope that those worthy and wear- 
able unrationed shoes will demonstrate that 
American ingenuity can survive the handicaps of 
the shoddy period now canceled out by the latest 
rulings to M-217; for there is merit and wear 
hours and high hopes for consumer pleasure in 
unrationed shoes, if they come up to specification. 

* 


a * 


IT WON'T BE LONG, NOW 


HE camel has stuck his neck inside the tent; and you 
know the rest! In the War Production Board Conser- 
vation Order M-217, as amended October 18, 1943, be 
sure to read “The Restrictions on the Manufacture of 
Safety Shoes.” What do you see therein—or do our 
eyes deceive us? “Safety shoes must conform in re- 
spect to types, patterns, etc.” 

Oh, ho—there you have it—straight from the mouth 
of the American Standards Association. At long last 
restrictions in respect’ to TYPES AND PATTERNS 
come into the shoe business. The nose of the camel 
just pushed the safety shoe under the test; because, 
after all, it ain’t got no style and it should conform to 
the safety use specific to the job need. Yea. verily! 
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HIT AND RUN CORNER 
To the Editor: 

“We have a problem and any shoe merchant who 
has been in business over one year, has a similar 
problem. This problem is—we have over 2000 pairs 
of ladies’ shoes—small sizes, odds and ends, short 
lots and old styles that we can’t move, five pair a 
week with a stamp required. 

“If the government would release a certain per- 
centage of merchant's ladies’ shoe stock, not for a 
two week’s period but for an indefinite period, we 
could turn these shoes loose at a price and the 
public would get some benefit and the merchant 
would be able to not lose too much money on these 
shoes. A 5 per cent or a 10 per cent release would 
not affect the merchant's stamp account, as these 
shoes are not moving and still accumulating. 

“We do a nice business per year; and if there is 
anything that can be done to relieve this situation, 
it would be tremendously helpful. We would like to 
hear from you and your opinion on this situation.” 

M. A. DarpEN, 
Darden Brothers Shoe Stores, 
West Point, Georgia. 





Safety shoes, generally speaking, were not out of line 
with use—so why the halter and the check reins. 

But mark our word for it. This is the beginning of 
standardization in the shoe business as to types and 


patterns and it won’t be long—on price and profit. 
- a > 


FIGHTING LEATHER 


STOP grumbling about sole leather withdrawals on 
governmental order, It won’t do you any good any- 
way. So you might just as well tell your public and 
every one else that sole leather and all heavy leather 
has gone to war. And you are mighty lucky to get 
what’s left in cattle hides and splits. 

You don’t need any military knowledge to know that 
mountain warfare in Italy and jungle warfare in the 
South Pacific consumes all the worthwhile leather of 
the world; when you add to it the 614-pound leather 
shoes worn by the Russians, the 4-pound leather shoes 
worn by our soldiers and the varying weights for 
global foot use. 

There isn’t any good leather, anywhere, for any other 
use and you might just as well face the facts right here 
and now that wherever there is a fighting soldier, on 
our side and under any Allied flag, he is going to get 
our leather and world leather. 

Too little is said about the foot fighting soldier. In 
fact, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, himself, re- 
emphasized: “Today’s foot soldier has not had the 
benefit of the kind of attention paid to airmen who 
blasted Berlin or sailors who figured in the drama of 
the surrender of the Italian Fleet. The most attention 
paid to the infantryman was by rain that pelted him, 
mud that bogged him down, dust that blinded him and 
heat that poured down on him out of the desert skies.” 

So stop grousing about the leather you should have 
had. Praise the Lord—and do a better job of fitting. 
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Minimum Quality Standards Set for Outsoles 


Amendments to M-217 State Specifications for Testing Standards. 
Synthetic Soles Primarily Affected. Style Restrictions to Apply 


to These Shoes as Well as to Those on Leather Soles. 


Set Up for Safety Shoes. 


IN a move intended to prevent wastage of highly critical 
materials in shoes of inferior quality, the’ War Pro- 
duction Board has now established minimum quality 
specifications for outsoles on all footwear, whether 
made of leather, rubber or synthetics. Beginning No- 
vember 1, all footwear produced for civilian use must 
have outsoles conforming to quality standards set forth 
in Schedule I of Order M-217 as amended October 18. 
Only infants’ footwear and slippers are excepted. 

Primarily affected by the quality standards will be 
synthetic (anything but leather) sole shoes, most of 
which are not now rationed and which are being turned 
out at an estimated rate of four million pairs per 
month. Such shoes have been produced in increasingly 
large volume since the institution of shoe rationing 
and many have in the past failed to meet the quality 
specifications established by this action. 

The quality standards represent a minimum below 
which footwear soles will not be allowed to fall after 
November 1. Representing a “floor” in shoe quality 
and not a “ceiling,” they will prevent further produc- 
tion of very low grade or inferior quality shoes. 

The specifications, which establish testing standards 
for abrasion, stitch tearing, effect of water, “cracki- 
ness” and “tackiness,” 
following discussion among WPB officials, industry 
representatives, the Office of Price Administration, the 
National Bureau of Standards and other interested 
government agencies. They were drawn up by the 
National Bureau of Standards after exhaustive tests of 
the leather, rubber and synthetic type soles now placed 
on civilian footwear. At the same time, the amended 
order institutes a far-reaching control over production 
of safety shoes used by male and female workers. 

Beginning December 1, 1943, all safety shoes must be 
made in accordance with standards and specifications 
published by the American Standards Association, en- 
titled “American War Standards Specifications for Pro- 
tective Occupational Footwear.” The specifications 
establish types, patterns, materials, methods of con- 
struction, and other details for five different classifica- 
tions of men’s safety shoes and four classifications of 
women’s safety shoes. In addition, the order requires 
that all safety shoes be labeled to indicate conformance 


were incorporated in the order 


Standards 


For Amended Order See Page 55. 


- 
with the specifications and to enable the purchaser to 
know the type of shoe he is buying. 

While assuring manufacture of safety shoes according 
to approved specifications, the standards will result in 
a drastic reduction in the number of safety shoe lines 
now produced——a reduction expected to exceed 50 per 
cent. Types, varieties, and styles in safety shoes not 
vitally needed for industrial use at the present time are 
eliminated. Through elimination of these types, safety 
footwear not meeting adequate standards will disappear 
from the market and it is anticipated that as a result 
loss of man hours due to accidents will be substan- 
tially reduced. 


THE standards were evolved following discussions by 
representatives of the Leather and Shoe Branch, Safety 
and Technical Equipment Division, and Conservation 
Division of WPB, Office of the Rubber Director, the 
Standards Division of OPA, and the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

Other changes in the amended order are: 

1. Footwear with synthetic-type soles and leather 
uppers are now subject to the same style restrictions 
which formerly applied only to leather and rubber soled 
shoes. In general, these restrictions prohibit any style 
not made prior to September 30, 1942, and impose 
broad conservation measures on shoe construction. 
However, any new style introduced between September 
30, 1942, and October 18, 1943, by an individual pro- 
ducer for synthetic soled shoes may continue to be 
made, provided it conforms to the conservation features 
in the order. Purpose of the tightening up of controls 
over such footwear was to effect maximum conservation 
in the use of leather for uppers even though such shoes 
do not use leather in the soles. 

Synthetic sole shoes with non-leather uppers must 
also be made in accordance with style restrictions of 
the order banning introduction of new designs which 
were not utilized prior to October 18, 1943, but are not 
subject to other conservation measures affecting shoe 
construction and design. They cannot be made with 
two-tone effects, however, but multi-colored fabrics are 
allowed as are bindings or other trimmings in one of 
the colors in which the fabric is made. 
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‘lax 


The shoe that 
fits like a Glove 


Puysicat Cutrure Shoes are justly proud of 
“Taxi” — The amazing thing about “TAXI” is that 
for all its forepart flexibility— (and it’s so soft you can 
flex it with two fingers!)—it gives feet the staunch 
support they need. 

Balanced Heel Fitting with the skillfully adjusted 
heel balancer supports the heel in proper alignment. 


°// Sarat 


The Special Steel Shank, gives restful, buoyant 
support to the arch—and these shanks are graded 
to every last and size. 

The Cushioned Treadbase gives normal balance 
with a scientifically designed metatarsal pad. 

These are the features which insure the real com- 
fort of PHYSICAL CULTURE SHOES. 


Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


New York Office: 3120 Empire State Building «¢ 


ACTIVE MODERNS 
CULTURE e 


ARCH PRESERVER « 
PHYSICAL 
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TRU-POISE - 
GROUND GRIPPER @ 


New York Retail Store: Fifth Avenue at 38th Street 


STYL-EEZ « 
CANTILEVER 








EASY GOERS 








Bes say I spend too much time with each customer... but sell- 
ing shoes isn’t as simple as selling soap or cigars. My responsibility 
doesn’t end when I make a sale. Unless I measure the child’s foot 


carefully and select the right size, last and material... the shoes 





won't fit right, won’t wear well. That’s why I say I don’t think I 


CAN spend too much time with a customer.’’ 


Because he is conscientious, dependable . . . the man who sells 


WEATHER:BIRD and PETERS DIAMOND BRAND 
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SHOES has a group of loyal customers . . . people who don't 
mind waiting if he’s busy. His reputation is built on an interest 
in his customers and on the performance of the shoes he sells... 
on their Better Fit, Longer Wear, Comfortable Flexibility. Today, 
as always, WEATHER-BIRD and PETERS DIAMOND 
BRAND SHOES are made of the best available materials... 
by expert craftsmen... over better lasts. No wonder they are the 


outstanding va/ue-buy in children’s shoes! 


AND Sefexs DIAMOND BRAND SHOES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
PETERS SHOE COMPANY « DIV: INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. « SAINT LOUIS 
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Shoe Stage Popular 





Innovation 


At Children’s Specialty Shop 


The Baby Bassinette, Peoria, Ill., Has Found 
That a Simple Seating Device Simplifies the 
Fitting Procedure and Increases Shoe Sales 


AN innovation in facilities for fitting shoes for little 
tots from two years old through the age of six is the 
“shoe stage” devised by G. W. Walker, merchandising 
consultant at the Baby Bassinette, Peoria, Ill. 

The Baby Bassinette is itself an innovation in the 
selling of apparel, toys and gifts for babies and small 
children. It is owned by the Misses Nita Risch and 
Elsie Eggeman and was opened last March. It is lo- 
tated across Main Street from Peoria’s $2,000,000 post- 
office. Its white front with pink door and pink, white 
and blue decorations and furnishings give it the name 
of the Baby Bassinette. 

The little shoe stage is, as its name implies, a stage 
on which children sit while having shoes fitted and on 
which they can walk so that fathers and mothers can 
see how the shoes look and fit. A distinctive feature is 
that it is higher than most seats used when fitting chil- 
dren’s shoes. It is 30 inches high, the right height for 
convenient fitting by salespeople and convenient viewing 
by mothers and fathers. 













‘This shoe 


stage is not only convenient, but it is 
appealing to the little tots themselves. It raises them 
to a greater height, mentally as well as physically, gives 
them a feeling of elation at being thus elevated to an 
equal plane with big folks, and makes fitting of their 
shoes an adventure. When thus elevated the little folks 
really think it is a stage and do their best while pranc- 
ing around in the newly fitted shoes. 

The stage is 5 feet long, a size which enables the 
little ones to walk enough in the new shoes to see how 
they fit; the stage, however, is small enough to look 
appropriate for small children. It is carpeted with a 
deep pink carpet and furnished with a little chair in 
which the child visitor sits while being fitted. A railing 
12 inches high extends around it, with a break at the 
sides where the child is lifted on to the stage. The 
entire stage, chair and railing is finished in white 


enamel. 
The convenience of the shoe stage and the active 
[TURN TO PAGE 91, PLEASE} 





Shoe _ depart- 
ment at The 
Baby Bassin- 
ette, showing 
the shoe stage 
in operation. 
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HE IS A CADET... 

A WEST POINTER 
This is the special insignia of 
the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point. It may be worn 
only by members of the Corps. 


Servicemen have a quick eye for marks 
of distinction. They know the quality 
sign of the Stetson diamond, too. For 
Stetson shoes have been worn by 
officers of our Army and Navy since 
the Spanish War. 


We hope our civilian friends will 
continue to ask for Stetson shoes. A 
limited group of fine styles is available. 
THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC., 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 











The RAIDER 





STETSON SHOES 


"More by the Pair, Less by the Year’’ 


















Stetson is advertising in Esquire to 
do a job of telling, not selling. We 
want our customers to stay loyal to 
Stetsons ... to continue to think of them 
when they have good shoes in mind... 
and to ask for them wherever they 
have bought Stetson shoes in the post. 
If you are a Stetson dealer we hope 
you can supply most of these requests. 
If not, we'd like to have you be thinking 
more about these fine shoes for your 
own after-the-war men's business. 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC, 
South Weymouth 90, Massachusetts 
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M-217 Regulation as of Now 


Complete Official Text of WPB Foot- 





wear Conservation Order as Amended 
October 18, 1943, with Interpretations 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


Part 3290—TEXTILE, CLOTHING AND 
LEATHER * 


[Conservation Order M-217, as 
Amended Oct. 18, 1943] 


FOOTWEAR 


The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
ereated a shortage in the supply of shoe 
manufacturing material for defense, 
for private account and for export; and 
the following order is deemed necessary 
and appropriate in the public interest 
and to promote the national defense: 

§ 3290.191* Conservation Order 
M-217—-(a) Applicability of priorities 
regulations. This order and all trans- 
actions affected thereby are subject to 
all applicable provisions of the priori- 
ties regulations of the War Production 
Board, as amended from time to time, 
except Priorities Regulation 17, which 
shall be inapplicable to footwear. 

(b) Definitions. For the purposes of 
this order: 

(1) “Put into process” means the 
first cutting of leather or fabric in the 
manufacture of footwear. 

(2) “Footwear” includes house slip- 


pers, but does not include (i) rubber 
footwear or (ii) foot covering designed 
to be worn over shoes and utilizing no 
leather. 


(3) “Work shoes” means any shoes or 
boots with unlined quarters which are 
designed to be worn at any form of 
work requiring specially heavy or sub- 
stantially made footwear. 

(4) “Horizontal quarter seams” 
Means seams on quarters running in a 
predominantly horizontal direction (i e., 
parallel to the sole). 

(5) “Design and construction” of 
footwear means the make-up of the 
footwear in every detail, so that any 
two items of footwear of the same de- 
sign and construction are necessarily 
identical, except in size; but does not 
Ttefer to the means whereby the foot- 
Wear is manufactured. 

(6) “Cattle hide leather” means any 


leather (including svlits) made from 
cattle hides, including hides of bulls, 
cows, and steers, and calf and kip skins 
(but excluding slunks) and shall also 
inelude buffalo hides. 


(7) “Pintucking” means a raised ef- 
fect on the surface of footwear accom- 



































*Formerly Part 3063, § 3063.1. 
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plished by either single or double needle 
stitching, but does not include the 
raised seam on a moccasin type vamp. 

(8) “House slippers” means any 
footwear designed exclusively for in- 
door or house wear. 

(9) “Padded sole house slippers” 
means slippers having conventional 
padded soles where the outsole is made 
of fabric, imitation leather or split 
leather not over 2% ounces in weight 
and is directly stitched to the upper 
or to a platform cover. 

(10) “Line” means footwear of any 
one of the following types: 

Men’s dress, 

Men's work, 

Youths’ and boys’, 

Women’s and growing girls’, 

Misses’ and children’s, 

Infants’, 

House slippers, 

Athletic, 

Men's safety shoes, and 

Women’s safety shoes, 
to the extent that such type of footwear 
is manufactured for sale in the same 
manufacturer’s price range: Provided, 
That: 

(i) Footwear of substantially iden- 
tical kind and quality sold in more than 
one price range to different types of 
purchasers shall be deemed one line; 
and 

(ii) In case the sale by the manufac- 
turer is at retail or to a purchaser con- 
trolled by the manufacturer, the ap- 
plicable price range shall be the retail 
price range. 

(iii) Up to a net wholesale price of 
$1.37% a pair (or a net retail price up 
to $2.00 a pair if the footwear is not 
sold at wholesale) misses’ and chil- 
dren’s footwear may be deemed one 
line, and youths’ and boys’ footwear 
one line, but no production in new price 
ranges is authorized unless specifically 
approved under (i) (3) (vii), below. 

(11) “Price range” shall have the 
usual trade significance, provided that 
the highest list price in the range does 
not exceed the lowest in the range by 
more than ten (10%) per cent, or 
twenty-five (25) cents a pair, which- 
ever is the greater. 

(12) “Military footwear” means 
military type footwear purchased by 
the Army or Navy of the United 
States (excluding post exchanges and 
ship’s service stores, wherever sit- 
uated), the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Maryland; the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York; the United 
States Maritime Commission, the Pan- 





























ama Canal, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the Coast Guard, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, the Government of any of the 
following countries: Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Free France, Greece, 
Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Russia, Turkey, the United King- 
dom (including its Dominions, Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates) and Yugo- 
slavia; military type footwear pur- 
chased by any agency of the United 
States for delivery to or for the account 
of the Government of any country 
listed above, or any other country, in- 
cluding those in the Western Hemis- 
phere, pursuant to the Act of March 11, 
1941, entitled “An Act to Promote the 
Defense of the United States” (Lend- 
Lease Act); and custom-made footwear 
delivered for personnel of the Army 
or Navy of the United States. 

(13) “Civilian footwear” as used in 
paragraph (i) includes all footwear 
except military footwear and rubber 
footwear. 

(14) “Six months’ base period” 
means any consecutive six calendar 
months within the period from July 1, 
1942, to April 30, 1943, selected by a 
manufacturer as his base period for 
the purposes of this order. 

(15) “Civilian line quota” means the 
number of pairs of civilian footwear 
within a single line manufactured by a 
person during his six months’ base 
period. 

(16) “Safety shoes” means protec- 
tive occupational footwear incorporat- 
ing or purporting to incorporate one 
or more of the following safety fea- 
tures: steel box toe; electrical conduc- 
tivity; electrical resistance; non-spark- 
ing and moulders’ (Congress type) pro- 
tection (shoes which can be quickly re- 
moved, worn to protect against splash- 
ing metals). 

(17) “Long shield tip” means a 
shield tip having a horizontal measure- 
ment from the bottom of the curve to 
the upper end of the tip of more than 
1 inch (using size 4B as a standard). 

(c) Curtailment in the use of ma- 
terials and colors in the manufacture of 
footwear. (1) No person shall manu- 
facture, or put into process any leather 
or fabric for the manufacture of, any 
footwear with: 

(i) Leather seam laps gauging over 
% inch in width. 
































(ii) Horizontal quarter seams, on 
lined low quarter shoes. 

(iii) Wing or shield tips on men’s 
shoes and boys’ shoes over size 6, or 
wing tips or long shield tips on wom- 
en’s, girls’, misses’, youths’, little gents’ 
and children’s shoes and boys’ shoes of 
sizes 6 and under. 

(iv) Full overlay tips or full overlay 


foxings, except on work shoes and foot- 








wear with fabric uppers. 


~ (v) Woven vamp or 
terns. 

(vi) Quarter collars, except on un- 
lined shoes and house slippers. 

(vii) Bows or other ornaments, if 
made of leather in whole or in part. 

(viii) Outside leather taps, on foot- 
wear other than mens high shoes, un- 
less the middle sole is of synthetic com- 
position material. 

(ix) Leather slip soles other than 
those cut from bellies or offal. 

(x) More than one full leather sole, 
in goodyear welt footwear other than 
work shoes. 

(xi) Full breasted heels, except on 
hand-turned footwear. 

(xii) Welting in excess of % inch in 
width and 5/32 inch in thickness ‘in 
shoes other than work shoes, or welt- 
ing in excess of 9/16 inch in width 
and 5/32 inch in thickness in work 
shoes. 

(xiii) Straps, buckles, knife pockets 
or decorative stitching on boots or work 
shoes. 

(xiv) Men’s one-piece leather uppers 
(i. e., vamp and quarter cut in one 
piece and seamed up the back). 

(xv) Extension stitched heel seats, 
except on: 

Prewelts in all sizes, 

Stitchdowns in all sizes, 

. Yaa shoes up to and including size 
” Safety and established orthopedic foot- 
wear. 

(xvi) Metal nail heads for studs or 
any metal for decorative purposes. 

(xvii) Any stitching thread made 
from reserved Egyptian cotton (as de- 
fined in Conservation Order M-117) or 
reserved American extra staple cotton 
(as defined in Conservation Order 
M-197) for any decorative or any non- 
functional purpose. 

(xviii) Any non-functional or deco- 
rative stitching except: 

(a) Not more than four rows of 
non-functional stitching on imitation 
tips, foxings, saddles, mudguards and 
moccasin type vamps. 

(6) Not more than an aggregate of 
four rows of functional and non-func- 
tional stitching parallel to the vamp, 
tip, foxing, saddle, and moccasin seams. 

(c) Design stitching solely to permit 
direct non-stop stitching between cut- 
outs. 

(d) Design functional stitching on 
utility work cowboy boots. 

(xix) Any strippings, _ braidings, 
pin-tucking, lacings or overlays, except 
those serving a necessary functional 
purpose. 

(xx) Straps passing over, under or 
through a tongue or vamp. 

(xxi) Raised quarter or raised back 


quarter pat- 





seams (other than vertical back seams), 
except on genuine moccasins. 

(xxii) Multiple straps, on Roman 
sandals. 

(xxiii) Kiltie or other ornamental 
tongues, if made of leather in whole or 
in part. 

(xxiv) Platform soles and platform 
effects, on all footwear of heel height 
over 13/8 inches, using size 4B as the 
standard. 

(xxv) Leather covered platforms or 
leather platform effects, on any foot- 
wear. 

(xxvi) Heels gauging over 21/8 
inches in height, using size 4B as the 
standard. 

(xxvii) Metal spikes, on golf shoes. 

(xxviii) Storm welting, (except lami- 


nated split leather storm welting | on 


work shoes) or caulk welting. 


(xix) Rawhide or other leather laces, 
except on work shoes. 
(xxx) Leather or part leather loops 


performing the function of eyelets. 

(2) No person shall use in the manu- 
facture of any footwear any steel 
shanks of any gauge except: 








18 gauge—.045 minimum, 50 carbon steel. 

21 gauge—.032 minimum, 50 carbon steel. 

19 gauge—,.040 minimum, low carbon or 
basic steel 


unless such shanks were in said per- 
son’s inventory on September 10, 1942, 
or were subsequently acquired from a 
producer of steel shanks who had, prior 
to September 10, 1942, rolled steel plate 
for shanks of a different gauge. 

(3) No person shall put into process 
any leather for the manufacture of 
any boots except men’s blucher high cut 
laced boots ten inches or under in 
height (measured from heel seat, using 
size 7 as the standard) and men’s and 
women’s utility work cowboy boots: Pro- 
vided, however, That upon letter appli- 
cation the War Production Board may 
permit any person to make boots higher 
than ten inches for use in specified 
hazardous occupations. 

(4) No person shall put into process 
any leathers or fabrics for the manu- 
facture of footwear of more than one 
color (subject to unavoidable deviations 
in shade normally experienced in fin- 
ishing leathers or dyeing fabrics). 
This restriction shall apply to the color 
or stitching, lacing and bindings, but 
shall not apply to the color of linings 
and soles. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall prevent unavoidable discoloring 
of thread, leather, and perforations as 
a result of antiquing, or the use of: 

(i) Embossed leather ocr genuine 
reptiles of the colors permitted in para- 
graph (f) (1) below but having slight 
variations in shade caused by normal 
finishing of such leathers, or 

(ii) Embossed leather or genuine 
reptiles of any color or colors (in all- 
over shoes) if finished prior to October 
16, 1942. 

(iii) Shearling collars made of scrap 
pieces, on house slippers, to the extent 
available under General Conservation 
Order M-94. 

(iv) An additional color on tips or 


tongues of safety shoes as above de 
fined. 

(5) No person shall put into process 
for the manufacture of footwear any 
leather or fabric except leather or fab. 
ric finished or dyed in accordance with 
paragraph (f) below: Provided, how. 
ever, That nothing contained in this 
paragraph (c) (5) shall prevent any 
person from using: 

(i) Any solid color white cattle hide, 
turftan, bluejacket blue, gold or silver 
leather finished prior to March 16, 1943, 

(ii) Any other solid color leather or 
any genuine or imitation reptile leather 
of any color or colors (in all-over 
shoes) finished prior to October 16, 
1942. 

(iii) Any solid color turftan or blue- 
jacket blue fabric acquired by the 
manufacturer prior to February 20, 
1943; or 

(iv) Any other solid color fabric 
dyed prior to September 13, 1942, and 
acquired by the manufacturer prior to 
February 16, 1943. 

No person shall use any natural col- 
ored leather for the manufacture of 
any footwear except work shoes. 

(6) No person shall put in to process 
any cattle hide upper leather (other 
than kip sides, kipskins and calf), | in. 
cluding upper le leather splits, gauging 
4% ounces or over for the manufacture 
of any footwear except work shoes, 
cowboy utility boots and | lined police 
type high shoes. 

(7) No person shall put into process 
any cattle hide leather (including 
splits) for uppers or any grain le ather 
outsoles (except heads, bellies, shins 
and shanks of 5 iron or less), for the 


manufacture of house slippers or 












































romeos. 

(8) No person shall attach any 
leather outsoles or outside leather taps 
to any footwear having raised or flat 
seam moccasin type vamps (including 
genuine moccasins utilizing soles) or 
mudguard vamps, any saddle-type foot- 
wear, or any footwear with imitation 
wing tips, imitation stitched moccasin 
types, imitation stitched mudguards and 
imitation stitched saddles; Provided, 
however, That nothing in this subpara- 
graph (c) (8) shall apply to women’s 
and girls’ shoes with heels 11/8 inches 
and over in height, using size 4B as the 
standard. 

(9) No person shall put into process 
any patent leather for the manufacture 
of men’s shoes. 

(10) No person shall put into proc 
ess any upper leather or leather 9 
rubber soles for the manufacture of 
men’s sandals. 

(11) No person shall manufacture 
any leather or part leather bows for 
use on footwear. 

(d) Restrictions on styling and types 
manufactured. 

(1) No person shall put into prot 


ess any leather or fabric for the ‘manu- 
facture of any footwear of a design and zn and 
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construction not utilized by him be- 
tween September 1, 1940, and December 
$1, 1942, except that: 

(i) In the case of footwear the soles 
of which are made wholly from mate- 
rials other than leather or rubber 
{which may, however, utilize leather 
for hinges or for tabs, heel inserts or 
other non-skid or soundproofing fea- 
tures covering not more than 25% of 
the area of the bottom of the sole) de- 
signs and constructions utilized be- 
tween September 1, 1940, and October 
18, 1943, may be used: 

~ (ii) Nothing in this paragraph shall 
prevent correction of patterns to the 
extent necessary to remove features 
prohibited by this order; and 

(iii) The War Production Board 
may make exceptions in this paragraph 
in favor of patterns or designs which 
will conserve leather or other materials. 

(2) No person shall put into process 
any leather or fabric for the manufac- 
ture of any women’s evening slippers, 
except those using gold or silver upper 
leather finished prior to March 16, 1943 
with split, head, belly, shin or shank 
outsoles of 5 iron or less. 

(3) No person shall use special proc- 
esses or materials at any stage of manu- 
facturing footwear for the purpose of 
rendering such footwear more adaptable 
to retail display. 

(4) No person shall attach to any 







































































skating, bowling, track, and ski shoes 
and other similar footwear designed for 
use in active participation in sports 


which require specially constructed 
footwear for such use. This does not 
include golf shoes. 

(4) Footwear forming part of his- 
torical or other costumes for theatrical 
productions. 

(5) Infants’ soft sole footwear. 

(6) Footwear the uppers of which 


are made of shearlings. 








(e-e) Restrictions on the manufac- 
ture of safety shoes. No person shall 
manufacture any safety shoes which 
have leather uppers with leather or 
rubber (including synthetic rubber) 
compound bottoms, except those which 
comply in respect to types, patterns, 
materials, method of construction, 
labeling and all other details with the 
American War Standards Specifications 
for Protective Occupational Footwear, 
published by the American Standards 
Association. These specifications are 
listed below and may be obtained from 
the War Production Board, Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, 29 West 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 






























































Men’s Safety-Toe Shoes — Z41.1 
(2nd edition)—September 24, 1943. 

Men's Conductive Shoes- -Z.41.3—1943 
(3rd edition)—-September 24, 1943. 


- 1943 














footwear (except infants’ footwear and 
house slippers) outsoles other than 
wooden soles not conforming to the 








Men’s Explosives-Operations (Non-Spark- 











ing) Shoes—Z41.4—1943 (2nd_ edition)-— 
September 24, 1943. 
Men’s Electrical-Hazards Shoes—Z11.5— 





specifications contained in Schedule I 
annexed to this order. 

(e) Exceptions to paragraph (c) and 
(d) above. The foregoing prohibitions 
and restrictions of this order shall not 








. apply to: 


(1) Footwear put into process by Oc- 





: tober 25, 1943 and completed ready for 





shipment by November 18, 1943, with 
soles (other than insoles) which are 
made wholly from materials other than 
leather or rubber (which may, however, 
utilize leather for hinges or for tabs, 
heel inserts or other non-skid or sound- 
proofing features covering not more 
than 25 per cent of the area of the bot- 
tom of the sole). After said dates this 
exception shall apply only to footwear 
made wholly without leather and with- 
out rubber soles and then only if no 
two-tone effect is created, and the ex- 
emption shall extend only to paragraph 
(ce). However, shoes of: multi-colored 
fabric (a single fabric containing more 
than « one color) are permitted and may 
have bindings or other trimmings in 
one of the colors of the material. 


(2) Special types of footwear made 
for the physically deformed or maimed. 
(3) Football, baseball, hockey, 













































































November |, 1943 


1943 (3rd edition)—September 24, 1943. 
Men’s Foundry (Molders) Shocs-—Z41.6 
—1943 (3rd edition)—September 24, 1943. 
Women’s Safety-Toe (Oxford) Shoes— 
Z41.2—1943 (3rd _ edition)—-September 24, 
1943. . 
Women's 
Z41.7—1943 
1943. 
Women’s Explosives-Operations (Non- 
Sparking) Shoes—Z41.8—1943—(2nd 
tion)—September 24, 1943. 
Women’s Conductive Shoes — Z41.9 -— 
19423 (2nd edition)—September 24, 1943. 




















Shoes 


24, 


Safety-Toe (High) 
(2nd edition)—September 











edi- 














Upon letter application the War Pro- 
duction Board may authorize deviations 
from the above mentioned standards 
when necessary to meet minimum civil- 
ian requirements for safety shoes. 

(f) Restrictions on tanning and dye- 
ing. (1) No person shall finish any 
leather for use as upper leather except 
in the following colors (subject to un- 
avoidable deviations in shade normally 
experienced in finishing leathers) : 

Black. 

White, except in cattle hide leathers. 

Army russet and town brown, as ap- 
pearing on the Fall 1942 color card of the 
Textile Color Card Association of . the 


United States, Inc. 
Natural color. 

















(2) No person shall color any leather 
or dye any fabric for use in shoe uppers 
except in the colors mentioned in para- 
graph (f) (1) ‘above, (subject to un- 





avoidable deviations in shade normally 
experienced in tanning and dyeing). 

(3) No person engaged in the busi- 
ness of shoe manufacturing shall dye 
any new footwear except in the colors 
mentioned in paragraph (f) (1) above. 

(4) Restrictions of this paragraph 
shall not apply to the dyeing of fabrics 
ior use in footwear excepted by para- 
graph (e) (1), above. 

(g) General exceptions. None of the 
restrictions of this order shall apply to 
military footwear. 

(h) Restrictions relating to sales 
and deliveries. (1) No person shall sell 
or deliver any new footwear manufac- 
tured in the United States of America 
in violation of this order. 

(2) No tanner or sole cutter shall 
deliver any leather to any shoe manu- 
facturer if he knows or has reason to 
believe said leather is to be used in 
violation of the terms of this order. 

(3) The prohibitions and _ restric- 
tions of this paragraph shall not apply 
to: 

(i) Deliveries of footwear or leather 
by, or to, any person having temporary 
custody thereof for the sole purpose of 
transportation or public warehousing. 

(ii) Any bank, banker or trust com- 
pany affecting or participating in a 
sale or delivery of footwear or leather 
solely by reason of the presentation, 
collection, or redemption of an instru- 
ment, whether negotiable or otherwise. 

(4) In making sales or delivery of 
any footwear, no person shall make 
discriminatory cuts in quantity or 
quality between customers who meet 
such person’s regularly established 
prices, terms and credit requirements, 
or between customers and his own con- 
sumption of said footwear. Reduction 
in sales or deliveries proportionate 
with any curtailment in supply avail- 
able for non-military use shall not con- 
stitute a discriminatory cut. 

(i) Restrictions on production of 
lines of footwear. (1) No person shall 
in any six months’ period beginning 
March 1, 1943, complete the manufac- 
ture of more civilian footwear within 
any line than the following percentages 
of his civilian line quota for such line: 
— 














DEOM'S WOT cccccscscccccsscesses 


Youths’ and boys’ jaclewhescaat . 125 
Misses’ and children’s... 125 
en cc cgns t40 eeebeeqntone | ae 
Men's safety shoes ...........+... . 125 
All others 100 


Provided, however, That to the extent 
that a manufacturer’s production of 
military footwear shows a decrease be- 
low that during his six months’ base 
period, his production within any line 
of civilian footwear may exceed the 
civilian line quota for such line by its 
proportionate part of such decrease; 
and to the extent that such manufac- 
turer’s production of military footwear 
shows an increase over that during the 
six months’ base period, each civilian 
line quota of such manufacturer shall 
be diminished by its proportionate part 
of such increase. 

(2) No person shall ‘manufacture 
any line of footwear (except military 
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footwear) not manufactured by him in 
his six months’ base period. 

(3) Exceptions to paragraph @ (1) 
and (i) (2). (i) A lower priced line 
of the same type of civilian footwear 
may be substituted in whole or in part 
for a higher priced line. 

(ii) The unused quota of any higher 
priced line may be added to a lower 
priced line of the same type of civilian 
footwear. 

To the extent shown in the following 
schedule, any person may transfer the 
unused portion of any civilian line 
quota or quotas of men’s dress or 
women’s and growing girls’ footwear to 
the production of the following types 
of footwear: 


Percentage of 
unused quota 
permitted to 


Type: be added 


Men’s work 

Youths’ and boys’ ..... 

Misses’ and ovens 

Infants’ 

Provided, Ride That in no event 
shall any unused quota be added to a 
higher priced line. And provided fur- 
ther, That in no event shall a new line 
be added until authorization has been 
obtained under paragraphs (d) (1) 
above and paragraphs (i) (3) (vii) 
below. 

(iii) A person may exceed his civil- 
ian line quota for any line of women’s 
safety shoes if a pairage equal to such 
excess is deducted from some other 
line or lines of footwear. 

(iv) Any person whose civilian line 
quotas total less than 24,000 pairs, may 
produce up to 24,000 pairs during any 
six months’ period, provided he in- 
creases his production in each line 
above his quota by the same percentage 
(with 5 per cent tolerance). 

(v) Paragraphs (i) (1) and (i) (2) 
shall not apply to footwear made for 
the physically maimed or deformed on 
a custom-made basis and not for stock. 

(vi) Until September 1, 1943, foot- 
wear made wholly without leather and 
without rubber soles shall not be in- 
cluded in computing production for the 
purposes of this paragraph (i). The 
War Production Board may authorize 
any person making a line of reasonably 
durable footwear utilizing non-critical 
materials to exceed his civilian line 
quota for such line. Application for 
such authorization shall be made by 
letter, describing fully the footwear 
proposed to be manufactured, listing in 
detail all the materials to be used and 
stating the quantity of such footwear to 
be made, the price range, the source of 
the manpower to effect such increase in 
production, and all other facts pertinent 
to the application. 

(vii) Any person who has no civilian 
line quota for a particular type of foot- 
wear may apply by letter for one or 
more civilian line quotas, stating the 
types and construction of the footwear 
he proposes to manufacture, the num- 
ber of pairs to be made, the price 
range, the consumer need for footwear 
of the quality proposed to be made, the 
source of the manpower to make such 
footwear, and whether production will 


be reduced in any other line or lines. 
No such quota will be granted unless 
the footwear to be made has been 
specifically priced by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

(4) The period selected by any per- 
son as his six months’ base period shall 
apply to all lines and may not be sub- 
sequently changed. 

(j) Appeals. Any appeal from the 
provisions of this order shall be made 
by filing a letter in triplicate, referring 
to the particular provision appealed 
from and stating fully the grounds of 
the appeal. 

(k) Records. All persons affected by 
this order shall keep and preserve for 
not less than two years accurate and 
complete records concerning inven- 
tories, purchases, production and sales. 

(1) Each shoe manufacturer shall 


Standards. The material may be tested 
any other abrasive testing machine, } 
an appropriate number of abrasive strokes: 
revolutions to give abrasive action. 
equivalent to the above. a 

Crackiness. The material shall not cr 
after conditioning for 4 hours, at 32° 
and testing at that temperature, 
bent 186° over a 3-inch mandrel. The 
terial shall not crack, after aging for 
hours at 120° F. + 2° F. and reconditi 
ing at 65 per cent + 2 per cent rel: 
humidity and 120° F. + 2° F., when 
180° over a 3-inch mandrel. 

Tackiness. The material shall not _be-y 
come tacky or flow when subjected to a to @ 
temperature of 120° F. + 2° F. for r 4) 
hours. aan 

Stitch tear. Material which is used for) 
stitched soles shall have a_ stitch tear 
strergth of not less than 30 pounds when 
tested dry, and not less than 25 pounds 
when tested immediately after soaking ing 
water for 4 hours. aa 







































































file Form WPB-3238 in accordance with 
the instructions appearing on said 
form. To 

This reporting requirement has been 


approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
in accordance with the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942. 

(m) Communications. All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder, and all 
communications concerning this order, 
shall, unless otherwise directed, be ad- 
dressed to: War Production Board, Tex- 
tile, Clothing and Leather Division, 
Washington, D. C., Ref.; M-217. 

(n) Violations. Any person who 
wilfully violates any provision of this 
order, or who, in connection with this 
order, wilfully conceals a material fact 
or furnishes false information to any 
department or agency of the United 
States is guilty of a crime, and upon 
conviction may be punished by fine or 
imprisonment. In addition, any such 
person may be prohibited from making 
or obtaining further deliveries of, or 
from processing or using, material un- 
der priority control and may be de- 
prived of priorities assistance. 

(o) Effective dates. This order as 
amended shall become effective on Oc- 
tober 18, 1943, with the exception of 
paragraphs (c) (i) (xxx) and (d) (4) 
which shall become effective on Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, and of paragraph (e-e), 


which shall become effective December 
1, 1943. Rd eRe € 

Conservation Order M-217 as pres- 
ently in force shall remain jin force 


superseded by this amended 












































until 
order. 

Issued this 18th day of October, 
1943. 





WAR PRODUCTION BOARD, 
By J. JoSEPH WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary. 


ScuepuLeE I—SPECIFICATIONS FoR SOLES 

Abrasion. The substitute material shall 
huve a resistance to abrasion of not less 
than 4000 revolutions to abrade 50% of the 
thickness of the material. 











when tested on 
the type of machine used by and following 





Effect of water. After submerging in 
water at 75° F. + 2° F. for 4 hours, the 
material shall not show visual evidence of 
delamination or separation and shall not 
show an increase in thickness of more 
than 20 per cent. 




















INTERPRETATION i 


The word “manufacture” in line two 7 
of paragraph (c) (1) of § 30631 
(Conservation Order M-217), refers to 7 
the operation whereby the features 
mentioned in subdivisions (i) to (xvii), 
inclusive, of said paragraph became a 
part of the footwear. | 

Illustration: Subdivision (iv) refers 
to full overlaid tips or full overlaid 7) 
foxings except on work shoes. The 
order prohibits the placing of full over-7 
lay tips or full overlay foxings on 
dress shoes after October 31, 1942. But 7 
it does not prohibit the completion of 
the shoe if an overlaid tip or 2.n over- @ 
laid foxing has been affixed prior to} 
said date. (Issued October 6, 1942.) 7% 


Part 3290—TEXTILE, CLOTHING AND | 
LEATHER * 


{Interpretation 2 to Conservation 
M-217] 

FOOTWEAR a 
reference to “leather outsoles «fF 
outside leather taps,” in paragraph (c)@ 
(8) of §3290.191 Conservation Order) 
M-217 designates outsoles and outside taps > 
the wearing qualities of which are derived 
primarily from leather. For example: Am 
outsole composed primarily of leather but 
having a paper coating would constitute @> 
“leather outsole,” since, presumably, the® 
paper would soon disappear and the wear=" 
ing quality of the sole would rest primar 
ily upon the leather. 

On the other hand, if a sole of durable} 
substitute material were cemented on #9 
thin leather sole so that the substitute ma- 
terial received the wear the leather solé 
would constitute a midsole rather than af 
outsole. 

Similarly, a wooden sole having & 
leather heel insert to provide nonskid an@) 
soundproofing features is not a “leather) 
outsole,” because the wear of the shoe i) 
derived mainly from the wooden pores 
of the sole. 


Issued this 18th day of October, 1948. 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD, 
By J. JOSEPH WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary. 


Order ~ 


The 





the procedure of the National Bureau of 





1Formerly Part 3063, § 3063.1. 
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STEADY SELLING IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Wirn the advent of the Fall season 
and near approach of the Christmas 
holidays, San Francisco retail stores 
continue: to report excellent, business. 
The problem is not one of sales, but 
the.old bugbear of diminishing stocks 
and shortage of labor. According to a 
late-census survey, the San Francisco 
area showed the greatest numerical in- 
crease in civilian population amount- 
ing to 254,279 persons between April, 
1940, and March, 1943, with the ex- 
ception of the District of Columbia. 
San Francisco has always had a cos- 
mopolitan population, with large cen- 
ters of Chinese, Italians, Russians and 
other foreign peoples; with the send- 
ing away.of the Japanese from the lo- 
calities in which they had concen- 
trated, their places have now been 
taken by a large influx of negroes, 
who have filled to overflowing the for- 
mer Japanese districts. During the 
past year the negro population in San 
Francisco has increased from about 
8000 to over 40,000, and more are 
flocking in daily. This has created a 
problem for many downtown stores 
catering to quality trade, for the 
negroes, earning large sums monthly 
in defense plants, are over-running 
the stores and are paying any price 
asked for the goods they want. The 
shoe:stores are handling the delicate 
situation with tact, however, but it 
adds one more headache to manage- 
ment due to war conditions. 

San Francisco in October cele- 
brated its 21st annual Grand Opera 
season, which not only brought to the 
city the. foremost Metropolitan stars 
but also a large influx of music lovers 
from all over the West. This year the 
opera influence was keenly felt in the 
demand for women’s dress shoes, even 
though the black tie and Army and 
Navy dress uniform form a large part 
of the nightly audience. Stores like 
Frank Werner Company and Sommer 
& Kaufmann, which cater to quality 
trade, report their inventories of 
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standard and middle price shoes to be 
adequate, but they could sell a great 
many more of the higher priced shoes 
if they were available. In the women’s 
line there is a considerable demand 
for colored shoes, and particularly in 
white shoes, of the suede and buckled 
dress type. Apparently supplies of 
these white shoes are limited at the 
present time. 

Stores also report a scarcity in 
women’s house slippers. Business in 
women’s bags is also good, with an 
increased demand for the higher 
priced bags of good quality. In men’s 
wear, stores are adequately supplied 
with the sturdy styles designed for 
heavy wear, which are suitable. for the 
rainy season now approaching in Cali- 
fornia. Military types are popular not 

















“Sculptured Beauty," said Gude's, 

Los Angeles, in this interesting ad. 

Shoes shown were pumps in suede 
or calfskin. 





only for those in the services, but for 
civilians as well. 

Shortages in sales forces continue, 
particularly in the stores selling the 
moderate priced shoes. In the quality 
shops, salesgirls are earning around 
$250 per month, which compares fa- 
vorable with the harder work in de- 
fense plants. Men are still scarce and 
are being replaced by women in more 
and more shops as the war continues. 

A number of San Francisco shoe 
men have gone East in time to take in 
the Chicago show; among these are 
Max Sommer, of Sommer & Kauf- 
mann, and Russell Werner, of Frank 
Werner stores. 

* + a 


HEAVY ADVERTISING BY 
MIAMI STORES 


SHOE dealers throughout the Miami 
area have apparently not reduced 
their advertising quotas but are run- 
ning attractive copy. One dealer 
voiced the attitude that he did not 
want his old customers to forget that 
he was still carrying high grade style- 
right footwear, even though stocks at 
present might be somewhat restricted 
in style and volume. Some of the 
chain stores have reduced space or 
cut it off altogether, but on the other 
hand there is an occasional announce- 
ment from an obscure dealer who has 
something to offer, or who apparently 
wants to bring his concern before the 
public. 

Play shoes are continuing in high 
favor, both the low bracket non-ration- 
ed type as well as the higher priced 
lines which take a No. 18 coupon. 

All promotional work appears to 
be along the lines of comfort through 
perfect fit, style through fine work- 
manship and quality materials, and 
practicability which combines both 
the other features. The largest de- 
partment store advertises shoes for the 
“Fit Parade.” Again they talk about 
the “Work and Walk” quality features 
to be found in shoes they feature. 

All brown leathers are in high favor 
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176,000,000 IMPRESSIONS A MONTH, 
AIMED AT 76,000,000 WAR WORKERS 


—THAT is the Niagara of messages 
pouring from the presses of magazines 
and newspapers on Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Powder—the largest-selling foot aid 
of its kind in the world! Of this mon- 
ster army of war workers—76 millions 
of them—standing at machines, work- 
ing in the fields, mines, shipyards, at 
government jobs, etc.— millions suffer 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 West Schiller St., Chicago - 62 West 14th St., New York 









November |. 1943 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN om WAR PRODUCTION 


D' Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 


from feet that burn, tire, ache, sweat, 
chafe, blister. 

DR.SCHOLL’S FOOT POWDER helps 
keep them on their feet. To display 
it means to sell it in EXTRA volume. 
NOW is the time of the year to stack 
it up on your counter. You'll pick up 
many an additional sale this way on this 
very profitable quick turn-over item. 











AS GRATEFUL AS 
A COLD SHOWER 
TO HOT FEET 
THIRSTING 
FOR 
RELIEF! 
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in this area, but black is slightly in 
the lead in volume; sales run about 
40 per cent brown to 60 per cent 
black. White continues to run close 
to the top as it will be the basic shoe 
for the Winter season here and more 
important than ever before because 
women will have to tie a white shoe 
in with many costumes that heretofore 
have been completed with a color. 
Open toes continue to be active, and 
lower heels are in demand. The wall 
last is most popular. 

Some dealers are reporting a good 
volume in shoe accessories such as 
steel buckles, bows and ornaments, 
colored trifles, all of which help to 
convert the classic spectator pump 
into a more dressy shoe. 





There appears to be a leaning to- 
ward reptiles, both genuine and simu- 
lated. One store is featuring an ex- 
quisite horned alligator high heeled 
pump. A chain store has an “alli- 
gator grained” leather; while another 
shop is featuring Calcutta lizard. 
Most of these have matching bags 
and are being played up for their neu- 
tral qualities which permit them to 
be worn with almost any color or type 
of dress, also the fact that they are 
durable and good looking. 

Even before the announcement that 
No. 18 time limit had. been removed. 
dealers here declared that business 
for the past month has been steady. 
with no apparent panic because of the 
approach of the expiration date of the 
coupon. 

7 * * 


DETROIT STORES FOREGO 
PROMOTION 


SALES volume reports are contra: 
dictory in Detroit this past month, 
with the bigger stores generally re- 
porting volume considerably off, while 
smaller stores and some specialty 
shops are finding sales holding up 
well. 

One big factor, especially with the 
department stores, has been the total 
cessation of special promotions. In 
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Thayer McNeil, Boston, stress trim- 
med pumps for wear all Winter 
long and for all occasions. 





past years, there were “Founders 
Sales” or other special merchandising 
promotions that drew volume up above 
normal, and a comparison of today’s 
sales grosses with those of a year ago 
shows a disappointing drop. In smaller 
stores, this comparison is absent be- 
cause of the lack of a past history of 
such promotions, and operators are 
more satisfied with the good average 
volume persisting. 

Recovery from the late Summer 
slump is fairly general, as consumers 
started to “cash” in their No. 18 cou- 
pons during the month, realizing that 
the original expiration date indicated 
it was a good time to buy. Some 
merchandising by many stores to put 
over the idea of “buy now to avoid a 
coupon stampede” helped in the ear- 
lier part of this period as well. 

Sales upstate are holding just about 
equal to last year’s, according to 
Richard J. Schmidt, state retail presi- 






dent, who is in close touch with mer- 
chants in the small towns of Michigan. 
This holds true in general, despite 
some unevennesses, as certain towns 
have felt an unexpected large growth 
of population because of war plants. 

Stores are continuing to cut down 
on advertising and special promotion 
of all types. Shoe ads in newspapers 
are at a new low, and little is being 
done even to maintain name values 
by many stores. This is partly the 
result of extreme timidity about over- 
advertising for the limited volume of 
business which can be done, plus, in 
the case of other stores, a tendency to 
“sit tight” and let the business roll 
in without a thought about prestige 
advertising for future business. To 
the credit of all shoe stores, however, 
there is practically no scare adver- 
tising designed to shock the public 
into buying shoes. 

Customers are buying almost any- 
thing. as far as colors are concerned. 
Preferences are rarely important, as 
customers are shopping more and 
more on utility values. 

This trend prevails in the little ex- 
ploitation being done at the more 
exclusive shops, with emphasis upon 
“sensible” shoes for women, with some 
exceptional diversion in aristocratic- 
ally plain dress shoes. Men’s shoes. 
when advertised, are described in 
terms of utility rather than style. 

Windows are devoted largely to 
available non-rationed types by some 
stores. although some displays with 
a minimum number of typical wartime 





shoes are frequent, together with 
many windows devoted chiefly to war 
activity tie-ups. 

Biggest style note is in alligator, 
according to C. Guy Dixon of J. L. 
Hudson. Suedes are also good sellers, 
with calfskins following. 

Problem of shoe men was typified 
by J. E. Wilson of the B. Siegel Com- 
pany, who commented that the real 
problem was to get enough stock in 
to handle the volume of business to be 
done. Buyers are now away to con- 
tact merchandise sources. In this 
store, catering to a smart women’s 
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trade, customers’ emphasis again is 
upon “just good shoes,” rather than 
too precise style preferences. 

* * # 


DRESSY SHOES FAVORED 
IN ST. PAUL 


WoMEN in the Saint Paul district 
are still very much interested in dressy 
shoes even though they have gone in 
for the more practical ones for work 
and street wear. All stores are show- 
ing a good number of extremely dressy 
shoes and are finding that their sale 
is excellent. 

The Emporium department store 
has been featuring a group of ration- 
free dress shoes which have met with 
good response. The shoes were made 
up in black gabardine with covered 
high or cuban heels and leather top- 
lifts. They were smartly styled with 
plastic soles and had a slenderizing 
effect. Pumps and sling pumps were 
the styles. 

The Golden Rule department store 
is putting stress on name shoes, calling 
attention to the fact that the labels 
which for many years have been an 


wi 


assurance of quality are the best pro- 
tection today for those who wish to 
have shoes which give the maximum 
in wear and comfort. Nationally 
known shoes made up in dressy styles 
were recently given prominence in a 
number of advertisements and promo- 
tions. 

Husch Bros. are featuring extremely 
high heels in some of their more 
dressy types and find that these move 
well for date and party dress although 
the majority of shoes that are sold 
have a more conservative heel. Bows 
and buckles for the dressy shoes are 
liked. Pumps are the favorite style. 

Burt’s have been showing dressy 
shoes in black and brown suedes with 
matching faille bows. Sling pumps 
and anklets are favored with the cus- 
tomers of this store for dressy shoes. 
Some of the dress shoes are made up 
with either the low or high heel, but 
the high heel is the strongest in favor. 
Town brown alligator pumps have 
been received well in tailored types. 
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Borden-Kennedy has been showing 
a smart sandal with low heel which 
has found favor with many of the 
younger group. The slogan “If it’s 
smart—it’s here” is emphasized by 
this store which specializes in bright 
young styles. A brown alligator calf 
sandal selling at $7.95 has been mov- 
ing well. 

The Field-Schlick store has been 
presenting a number of fine shoes 
made up so cleverly that each style 
will suit several costumes. This is 
featured in its promotion of the shoes 
since one pair must now serve for sev- 
eral. Three styles are particularly 
called to attention: one pump in black 
or brown suede with pouch-bow; a 
grosgrain trimmed patent or brown 
calf sandal with high heel, and a 
walking shoe made up in russet or 
black calf. 

The Emporium has been showing a 
shoe for after five gala occasions 
which has been received well by those 
who wish to buy the more expensive 
models. This is a black suede pump 
with open toe and heel. 

Schuneman’s, Inc. which urges the 
public to be sensible about its shoe 
buying since there are enough shoes 
for everyone who needs them, recently 
advertised a group of shoes in a wide 
selection of styles each of which fitted 
into the “Victory Tempo.” The styles 
were characterized as having the stam- 
ina to “Take it . . . on K.P. duty at 
home .. . on war duty or office or 
plant . . . on play duty” and to give 
restful walking freedom. 

Schuneman’s have also been featur- 
ing “suit”able pumps as “Two-Tim- 
ers” apropos for daytime or datetime 
in both black and town brown suede. 
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The low heel came in for promo- 

tion as a dressy shoe as well as 

for sport wear in this recent ad 
by Wyman, Baltimore, Md. 


Anklet sandals which are equally 
right with slim suits or for dress-up 
occasions in black and town brown 
have been meeting with excellent .re- 
sponse for those who are looking for 
a “two-in-one” shoe. 

The newly remodeled men’s shoe 
department of the Emporium stresses 
quality, style and wear, three things 
that are demanded by their men cus- 
tomers. Excellent window display 
and a department with layout to give 





quick, efficient service, together with 
an excellent stock or fine shoes brings 
in many men. Two popular oxfords 
have been moving well, made up in 
black calf and in tan grain with heavy 
leather sole. 

Freeman Shoe Store has been point- 
ing up comfort in a number of recent 
advertisements. Busy men want com- 
plete shoe comfort so this is a good 
selling point. A moccasin style shoe, 
in a free-fitting last, and sturdy flex- 
ible soles was tied-in with the phrase 
“Indian Summer Ease . . . the year 
round.” Another style in leather 
which has been tanned for weather 
resistance, softness and durability, 
with leather soles and heels in Winter 
weights has been extremely popular. 
A lower priced shoe which has been 
moving well is a broguey oxford in 
husky, mellow grain leather. 

The Florsheim Shoe Shop on Wa- 
basha advocates that buyers “skip a 
stamp” by purchasing their genuine 
shell cordovan which is known for its 
excellent wearing quality. Florsheim 
combines patriotic advertising in all 
of its promotions. With the presenta- 
tion of these shoes it said, “The best 
post-war plan we know for TOMOR- 
ROW is to make TODAY’S shoes last 
longer.” 

The Maurice L. Rothschild’s shoe 
department has been featuring a grain 
blucher in brown with quality leather 
and cobbling. These shoes are recom- 
mended for their style and their hand- 
some appearance as well as for their 
excellent wearing quality. 

While durability is featured as a 
quality of women’s shoes in many 
stores, it is noticeable that it is a 

[TURN TO PAGE 87, PLEASE] 
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logical, will apply to this question and 
it is impossible to put a slide rule on 
them now. But, limiting the matter to 
the question of reemploying the men 
who are now in our armed forces, and 
looking at the dimensions of that prob- 
lem, a few factors emerge. 

The year 1940 was America’s record 
year for peace time physical produc- 
tion. The United States Department 
of Commerce states that 46,000,000 
people were at work. Since then, such 
normal unemployment as existed has 
practically disappeared and the avail- 
able manpower has been increased by 
4,500,000 workers of school age, of 
over-age, and by women. 

In this and other ways, the number 
of people at work today has increased 
from 46,000,000 to 50,800,000 in spite 
of the fact that there are 10,000,000 
more men in our armed forces now than 
there were in 1940. 


Leaving a substantial standing army, 
navy and air corps for peacetime, 
8,000,000 men should return from the 
armed forces. The problem centers in 
what they will do to earn a living 
for themselves and their families, and 
to contribute their share to the main- 
tenance of the government, when they 
get back. 


Business Preparing Now 


The problem is neither as large nor 
as agonizing as it might appear. This 
is one way of saying that the difficulties 
are evident, but not insurmountable. 
The first encouraging feature is that 
many companies, large and small, are 
actively conscious that the problem will 
exist. Throughout our country, all 
types of businesses are preparing now 
for the conversion period. Programs 
with which every business man is fa- 
miliar are already under way. While 
none of these programs can contribute 
the answer to soldier re-employment, 
they are contributing a new approach 
which is a distinct advance over any- 
thing in our previous history. Some 
companies will overdo their expansion 
plans and, sadly enough, go broke. 
Others will under-do them and miss 
their market. But, right or wrong, in- 
dustry is thinking in terms of work, and 
not in terms of idleness, after the war. 


These companies are testing them- 
selves along the following lines: 

(1) What engineering, designing or 
development work must we do now 
on new products befcre they can be 
put into quick production? 

(2) How should we project and gear 
up our advertising and merchan- 
dising to create profitable markets 
for us at maximum post-war pro- 
duction at lower prices? Are we 
prepared to attract our share of 

the pent-up demand for goods and 





Post-War Success Will Depend on Selling 
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services at the earliest possible 
moment? 

(3) What types of personnel shall we 
need from the armed forces, and 
how shall we train them? 

(4) Will additional working capital 
be required for our estimated post- 
war volume? 

(5) What will the market be? 

Treating all this in terms of re-em- 
ployment, the rockbottom fact is that, 
based on the most careful estimates 
which educational and other research 
foundations have supplied, the con- 
clusion is remarkably unanimous: With 
bold preparation now, on a company- 
by-company basis, for plant expansion, 
new products, new designs, wider mar- 
keting, better training, business can 
hire more persons now in peace time 
work than in any previous peace time 
period. 


Local Groups Active 


Local and regional groups every- 
where are enlisting members of the 
community to explain ways and means 
of re-establishing post-war re-employ- 
ment on a company-by-company basis. 
Volunteer speakers are outlining care- 
fully prepared plans to interested 
groups such as clubs, service organiza- 
tions, trade associations, and so forth. 

Take the city of Peoria, Ill: On 
Nov. 16, last year, a group of Peoria 
business men named a steering com- 
mittee for such activities. Within one 
month the chairman reported on the 
initial survey of the 1940 employment 
in Peoria, the present employment, and 
the first estimate on post-war employ- 
ment made by Peoria employers. The 
results: 45 companies, large and small, 
employing over 97 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the community, estimated 
that they would employ over 30,000 
workers at the end of the war against 
approximately 22,000 in the peak peace 
time year of 1940. Whether they are 
right or wrong, this is the way Ameri- 
can communities are thinking — and 
that is very important. 

But, most important of all, this is 
also the way the men in our armed 
forces are thinking. 


In the last war our army was trained 
to march and shoot. It was a dug-out 
army. It was drill-bound, mud-bound 
and hide-bound. But what conditioning 
are our men receiving today? In the 
special classifications alone, millions on 
millions of vital Americans, tough- 
minded, clear-eyed, and clear-headed, 
are zooming and banking in 400-mile- 
an-hour planes, bracing themselves 
against the spray of their P.T. boats, 
pressing the throttles of amphibious 
tanks, whirling on the miraculous car- 
riages of anti-aircraft units, and jump- 
ing from the sky by the tens of thous- 





ands. They are diving in long-range 
submarines, scouting in mountains and 
valleys in fast-moving columns, learn- 
ing to live on the land. Thousands of 
Davids with “Bazooka” guns are slay- 
ing Goliath tanks. Millions on millions 
of vital Americans are doing every- 
thing under the sun that encourages 
self-reliance, initiative, and a sense of 
personal flexibleness. They are being 
conditioned in the spirit of enterprise. 

Under the surface of the war, this is 
occurring on a scale so vast and with 
such an impelling effect that we here 
at home have no idea of the virtuous 
impact this will have when these men 
come home. In the last war we had a 
few Eddie Rickenbachers. In this war, 
in the sense of the free human spirit, 
which is the mainspring within any na- 
tion, we are making new Eddie Ricken- 
bachers by the millions. And yet the 
existence of this overwhelming fact 
seems overlooked in the post-war dis- 
cussions I have heard. 

When the men I have seen overseas 
in this war return they are not going 
to be thinking in terms of selling apples 
on the corners. They are going to be 
thinking in terms of “Let’s step out 
and go places.” This is the great bul- 
wark on which the attack on our re- 
employment problem can depend. Men 
are the essential element of the prob- 
lem, and these men within themselves 
will contribute more to the solution of 
re-employment than any other single 
factor in the American scene. 


For Individual Enterprise 


If the political climate in Washing- 
ton is such as to discourage or dis- 
count their individual enterprise, these 
men will see to it that such climate is 
changed, make no mistake about that. 
If this seems visionary, you have only 
to talk with our men overseas as I 
have to learn their impatience with any 
men and measures which show anv pros- 
pect of retarding them in the future. 
It is impossible to over-emphasize this. 
These men are not going to bow in 
gratitude and ring the hand of Wash- 
ingtonians who promise them some 
subsistence aid. All the deep-throated 
talk along these lines, which carries a 
distinctly defeatist tone as it drifts 
overseas, leaves these men very cold 
indeed. 

It is significant to me that in all the 
discussions I have had with our men in 
war areas, I have never once heard 
a single man suggest the hope for an 
adequate government “dole.” They sim- 
ply are not thinking that way. And 
when they return they will not act 
that way. The men I have seen are not 
going to rake leaves—and will not ap- 
preciate any political ballyhoo which 
offers them only the opportunity to do 
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so. If they go back to their old jobs 
they will do their old jobs better than 
ever before. Their sights have been 
lifted and they will be working for pro- 
motion. Countless others will swell the 
ranks of small business in an astound- 
ing way. I can’t begin to tell you the 
number of ideas these men have for 
going into business for themselves. 
That some will succeed, and some will 
fail, is natural and elementary. But the 
point is that they are adventure-minded, 
enterprise-minded, sky - is - the - limit - 
minded. We simply are not aware of 
this fact at home. 

Vast numbers of these men will make 
the best salesmen we have ever seen in 
this country. They will have the out- 
look for it, the temperament for it, 
and here is where their sky-is-the- 
limit-attitude will be most important 
and useful to all. 

It seems to me the current discus- 








sions about government vocational 
training, and even such plans within 
business groups, are top heavy with 
training for production. The value of 
vocational training for production is 
evident. But it is a case of cultivating 
the cultivated end of the garden while 
the weeds abound at the other end. The 
real bottleneck in vocational training 
will not be in production. It will be in 
selling. The disposal of our new pro- 
duction will be a bottleneck in our econ- 
omy. 

Admittedly, our productive plant is 
large enough to supply the tools, and 
the personnel requirements for general 
production on modern machines do not 
demand too elaborate training anyway. 
But, as the crux of the problem is to 
sell and distribute the output of these 
plants in the post-war world, the em- 
phasis in vocational training should be 
put on Re-employment in Selling. That 





is the side of the equation which needs 
to be bolstered, for on it the support of 
all jobs must ultimately depend. 

Nothing can be more useful to these 
vital Americans who are now in the 
armed forces, or to the companies who 
propose to employ them, than to hitch 
& wagon of vocational training and 
post-war jobs to the selling star. The 
conditioning of the men in our armed 
forces is making them sales-minded, 
whether they realize it fully or not, and 
in this their fitness converges with the 
basic need for our post-war economy. 

Great salesmen are coming out of 
this war—by the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands. Our men will hit 
the target for production and sales jobs 
alike as they hit the target for war. 
And in this fact is the most promising 
single ingredient for a better world at 
home and abroad. Nothing will stop 
our men when they come home. 





Detroit Shoe Men Enjoy Fall Get-Together 





Retailers and Travelers Attend Columbus Day Party of Retailers 
Association and Shoe Club Luncheon 


Detroit, MicH.—Exceptionally good 
turnout of upstate and traveling shoe 
men was present for the noonday 
luncheon meeting of the Detroit Shoe 
Club, informal get-together group of 
the industry, at Cliff Bell’s Cafe, fol- 
lowing the Columbus Day party spon- 
sored by the Detroit Retail Shoe Deal- 
ers’ Association. Latter event was the 
main Fall social event of the season, 
and drew a capacity crowd at the 
grand ballroom of the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel. The party was intended as a 
special tribute to the wives of local 
shoe men. 

Heading the committee for the 
Columbus Day event were David 
Lieberwitz and Sam Plotler. 

R. J. Schmidt, president of the Michi- 
gan Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, 
in from Hillsdale for the occasion, was 
a guest at the luncheon, and spoke 
on plans for the annual Shoe Fair and 
War Conference. 

John Scott Black, rationing execu- 
tive, talked on a number of trouble- 
some points in shoe rationing, and 
helped retailers to solve some of their 
problems. 

Sale of war bonds was reported ‘as 
$150,000 in luncheon meetings of the 
group during the bond drive—actual 
over-the-table sales to members. Prize 
of a bottle of rare brandy was pre- 
sented to Ben Berke of Berke’s Boot 
Shop, for the largest purchase at one 
Meeting, $5,500. 

The post-Columbus day meeting was 
marked by the assumption of the pre- 
siding officer’s post by Sam Plotler, 
Secretary of the Detroit RSDA, in the 
absence of President Walter Magee, 
away on a buying trip. 

J. E. Wilson of the B Siegel Com- 
Pany shoe department, attended, and 
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spoke briefly. This was the first trip 
outside in some time for Mr. Wilson, 
who is dean of the Detroit shoe indus- 
try, and his first visit to the Shoe Club 
luncheons. 

Also present were a number of 
travelers, including R. L. Bain and 
G. A. Ironside of the Goodrich Rubber 
Company. Mr. Bain spoke briefly on 
the rubber situation today. 

The presence of so large a propor- 
tion of travelers was remarkable, in 
view of the fact that Detroit shoe 
wholesalers are rapidly dropping out 
of the full-time picture. With present 
conditions of scarcity of merchandise 
in their lines, possible one-half of them 
have gone into war work here, while 
others have taken posts in local shoe 
stores as salesmen or executives, to 
carry on useful activity while their 
own lines are partly inactive. All are 
maintaining their offices or headquar- 
ters, and will be ready to resume ac- 
tivity on short notice. 





Shoe Firms in Former 
Amoskeag Mills 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Several shoe 
manufacturing concerns are among the 
86 firms, with a total of 9,384 em- 
ployees and an annual payroll of 
nearly $15,000,000, which now occupy 
the factories of the once great “tex- 
tile empire”’—the defunct century-old 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., it was 
revealed on the seventh anniversary of 
Amoskeag Industries, Inc. 

The organization, composed of for- 
ward-looking local men, acquired the 
physical assets of the Amoskeag Mills 
on Oct. 13, 1936, for approximately 
$5,000,000, and immediately started at- 
tracting new concerns to ‘Manchester, 
which was at a low ebb industrially. 







Firms occupying the mills are as 
follows: Bee Bee Shoe Co.; Ideal Shoe 
Form; A. J. Lawson Shoe Co.; Lexing- 
ton Shoe Co.; and Myrna Shoe Co. 


Leather Jewelry for 
Christmas Gifts 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Pessemiers is mak- 
ing an early start in its gift sugges- 
tions for Christmas. 

Bracelets, earrings and pins of 
genuine leather embellished with beads 
and stones are being offered in sets 
of two’s and three’s. Some sets con- 
sist of the bracelet and earrings only, 
and are priced from $2.75 upward. The 
pin or set of clips is added to make 
the three-piece set. These are hand- 
made and come in various color com- 
binations and designs. 

Since the departure of silk and 
nylon, hosiery has been relegated to 
the back seat as far as the gift angle 
is concerned, and Pessemiers feels that 
the leather jewelry will be accepted as 
a substitute. 

Designed chiefly to “glamorize 
slacks,” it may be worn with semi- 
formal garments also, since some of 
the pieces are lavish enough for “dress- 
up.” 





Authorize Part-Time 
Employment of Students 


Concorp, N. H.—Part-time employ- 
ment of 15-year-old school students to 
relieve the manpower shortage in New 
Hampshire’s retail stores has been 
authorized by Gov. Robert O. Blood un- 
der the War Powers Act. 

According to the executive order, 
15-year-old boys and girls may now be 
employed from 7 to 9.30 P. M. on 
Saturdays, or the same hours Fridays 
before Saturday holidays, and for the 
five working days before Christmas. 

There is a limit of three hours’ work 
on school days and eight hours on other 
days. Weekly limits are 18 hours when 
schools are in session and 40 hours 
at other times. 
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A SURVEY of the shoe manufacturers in this area 
shows that the same two major problems of the indus- 
try still “rear their ugly heads.” Shortage of both labor 
and materials continue to obstruct the even flow of 
merchandise to the retailer. A representative of one 
important house here says his firm discontinued adver- 
tising for help because the response was from a class of 
workmen which is wholly unsatisfactory, not only un- 
trained but too unintelligent to be trained for the kind 
of work required. This house is using a considerable 
number of women in their plant, though as yet the 
women have not been put to working on machines. 

Progress continues in the use of plastics or other sub- 
stitutes for sole leather. Gradually more firms are 
beginning the use of synthetics on all types of shoes— 
men’s, women’s and children’s. In men’s and children’s 
the use of rubber composition continues to meet with 
some customer resistance because of the fact that these 
soles leave black marks on floors and often on rugs. 
One house is experimenting with a thin lacquer to put 
over the edge of these soles thereby preventing the 
smudging of color. 

Shoe men comment on the fact that the American 
public is spoiled, having been for so long a time accus- 
tomed to plenty of everything. Therefore as long as 
leather shoes are available they balk at substitutes. But 
obviously the industry is coming to a situation in which 
substitutes must be accepted. As a matter of fact, they 
point out, “we’re darned lucky we have adequate sub- 
stitutes available.” However, as long as all-leather shoes 
can be had, they will be preferred, for the human ani- 
mal is stubborn and relinquishes his fixed ideas slowly. 
He has for too long a period of time heard that “there 
is no substitute for leather.” 

Those houses that have successfully used synthetics 
point out that in many instances these materials are prac- 


” 
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tically as serviceable as sole leather and that they often 
outwear leather. But the public has not yet had time 
to be convinced of this. Thus far no manufacturer in 
this area has used plastics on shoes of hand-made con- 
struction. No shoes to retail higher than $10.00 have 
been offered with anything but a leather sole. However, 
the time may yet come when shoes in the higher brackets 
will also be fashioned of substitutes. With tanners cut 
down to 70 per cent of the last year’s calfskin, and with 
increasing demand for sole leather on the part of the 
armed forces, the civilian must face the conditions that 
exist. It is essential that the soldier be well-shod. Our 
nation is operating under a war economy and the 
sooner the public at large accepts this fact the sooner 
the machinery of war will function more efficiently. As 
one manufacturer said: “Americans have always prided 
themselves on being ‘good sports.’ The squawks we 
shoe men hear from civilians these days certainly show 
no indication of good sportsmanship. It is time the 
public realizes that the leather shortage is genuine and 
real—not a whim on the part of the shoe man nor yet 
of the OPA.” 

A possibility of improved leather may possibly result 
from a recent improvement in the cattle market. Re- 
ceipts of cattle at principal cattle centers in mid-Octo- 
ber were swelled to among the largest on record. There 
was a heavy movement of animals from the western 
ranges where sudden cold and a decline in feed condi- 
tions forced cattle owners to send huge numbers for 
slaughter. The Kansas City stock yards received the 
largest number ever handled in one day by any market 
in the history of the industry. Omaha, too, handled a 
record number. Chicago, however, broke no records. 

With this influx of slaughter animals the shoe indus- 
try was hopeful that the present crisis in leather may 
be somewhat eased within the next few months. 
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KEEP G2aehed CLEAN 





Clean brushes last longerand do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
















Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
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“IT’S just a question of using what we can get,” is the 
way one New York manufacturer summarized the pres- 
ent distribution of materials in women’s shoes. Calf- 
skin, kidskin, suede, reptiles, patent leather, gabardine, 
cordé, other fabrics and small quantities of novelty 
leathers . . . everything that is available . . . are being 
used. Patent leather, which would be slated for a very 
big season, will be limited because of the quota cut to 
tanners. The fact of a limited supply of patent leather 
shoes is expected to create an even greater demand for 
patent leather this year. 

Many buyers are ordering white shoes early this 
year, for delivery in March for Summer business. Suede 
and crushed kidskin will be the leathers mainly used in 
white shoes this coming season, although some manu- 
facturers still have a small supply of white calfskin. 
Crushed kidskin is expected to supply a large propor- 
tion of the white leather for children’s shoes, although 
a few manufacturers still have a small amount of buck. 
Crushed kidskin is considered very satisfactory in white 
because it cleans by washing. Manufacturers look on 
this as an especial asset in children’s shoes. 

In spite of the general interest in white shoes for 
women for the coming season, some factories in this 
area are still undecided as to what proportion of their 
Spring production should go into white shoes. With 
fewer white leathers available and other production 
problems, some makers may cut down considerably on 
production of white shoes. Those who argue for a big 
white season this year base their predictions on the un- 
expectedly big demand for all-white shoes last Spring. 
The opposite opinion is that cutting down the number 
of coupons to two a year will drastically decrease the 
demand for white shoes. 

A shortage of shoes in better grades for children is 
one of the present, pressing problems in the shoe indus- 
try. A manufacturer in the New York area who is 
under-producing because of the shortage of help com- 
menis that he might find himself short of materials if 
he had sufficient help to enable him to step up his pro- 
duction to a point that would meet the needs of his 
customers. The most acute shortage in children’s shoes 
is in the babies’ and infants’ sizes. A few reclaimed 
rubber soles are being used for the better grades in 
children’s shoes, according to another New York manu- 
facturer. All types of children’s shoes are selling. “Buy- 
ers cannot be too choosey.” 

In women’s shoes the popularity of pumps continues. 
Open back and open toe patterns continue strong. The 
D’Orsay is increasing in popularity. The demand for 
dressy shoes is still very big. Ankle straps are gaining 
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wider acceptance all the time. Wall last pumps in 
tailored types also are important in the New York fac- 
tories. The manufacturer of a high grade casual moc- 
casin, made entirely on reclaimed rubber soles, con- 
tinues to do a rushing business. He is sold up for three 
months in advance. 

More New York manufacturers will attend the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair in Chicago than was at first expected. 
Many of them are going just to “say hello” and to have 
a chance to discuss problems and reasons for late de- 
liveries with their customers. Since there is to be a 
Convention in Chicago, these manufacturers feel that 
they should be represented and give it their support by 
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WHILE both domestic and foreign markets for all 
types of merchandise will be tremendously expanded 
in the post-war era, those engaged in distribution— 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers—cannot afford 
to assume that the going will therefore be easy. It may 
not be a 100 per cent sellers’ market. The public will 
be critical. 

The demand will be for quality merchandise at com- 
paratively low prices; and profit margins may not be 
satisfactory when judged by standards which have pre- 
vailed in other periods of good business. Sanely 
planned promotional effort will be of the utmost im- 
portance. A higher standard of living cannot be 
achieved unless more people can be persuaded to buy 
more things than they ever had before. 

These are some of the points stressed by several of 
the twenty-five nationally known experts who, on Octo- 
ber 18 and 19, spoke at the annual Boston Conference 
on Distribution, attended by approximately 1000 busi- 
ness men representing widely diversified industries in 
all parts of the country. 

Setting the pace for those who followed, Sir Gerald 
Campbell, British Minister to the United States, de- 
clared that the time has come when we need no longer 
act on the assumption that there is a fixed quantity of 
foreign trade to be done. “The truth,” he said, “we 
believe, is that there lies before all of us the possibility 
of an enormous expansion in world trade. Industrial 
growth has taken place in many countries overseas, 
accelerated in many cases by the exigencies of war. If 
we determine to look upon this, not as creating more 
competitors, but as creating more markets, we can go 
forward with confidence.” 
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men wanted in shoes, and is one of the 
yst-known shoes in its price field in 
New York. 
All of this comes under the head of 
ssive merchandising, but there 
are other effective merchandising prac- 
ties used by the company, and which 
add to its expanding volume. 

Mr. Benjes believes strongly that 
New York, with its various neighbor- 
hoods, is composed of many different 
types of shoe markets. Consequently, 
each of the London Character stores 
js merchandised differently. The big 
Times Square store, for example, is ina 
neighborhood which comprises all types 
of people, from the bookkeepers in the 
Paramount Building across the street to 
the “Broadway boys.” The office work- 
ers in the neighborhood want in most 
cases a shoe which is neither too con- 
servative nor too radical. So this store 
carries a large basic stock of middle- 
of-the-road numbers. But, on the other 
hand, the neighborhood is also fre- 
qentéd by the Broadway characters 
who demand built-up heels, extremely 
pointed toes, etc. At London Charac- 
ter, this type of customer has a large 
stock to choose from. And Times 
Square being the locale for the largest 
concentration of service men (outside 
the camps, of course) in the country, 
london Character carries one of the 
largest stocks of military shoes in town. 


In Brooklyn, on the Lower East Side 
of Manhattan, and in the Bronx, the 
london Character stores emphasize 
kidskins, and are said to be the largest 
retailers of men’s shoes of this mate- 
tial in New York. In industrial dis- 
tricts, the emphasis is on work shoes. 
Near Columbia University, where there 
are large numbers of Navy men in 
training, the stock consists largely of 
naval officers’ shoes. In addition, this 
store issues a military shoe catalog, 
which has resulted in thousands of dol- 
lars of business. 

The Harlem London Character store 
specializes in styles popular with col- 
ored residents of that area and does a 
large business. In order to reach the 
thousands of other potential Negro cus- 
tomers this store advertises in Negro 
hewspapers outside of New York. The 
ads mention a small catalog, and the 
tesponse has been little short of sensa- 
tional. The store averages more than 
2 mail orders a day, from the catalog, 
Which contains copy about the Negro 
bandleaders and musicians who wear 
london Characters. Incidentally, many 
of the prominent Negro bandleaders do 
Wear London Characters, and some of 
their bands have been completely fitted. 


It should be obvious by this time that 
Mr. Benjes is a firm believer in adver- 
tising. London Character ads are re- 
garded as among the best in New York 
by both shoe men and ad men. 

Ad schedules are geared pretty close- 

[TURN TO PAGE 76, PLEASE] 
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... to the tribute given Health Spot Shoes in this 
letter from a satisfied customer. 
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Letters such as the one reproduced here clearly indicate 
that Health Spot Shoe wearers are grateful for the com- 
fort and satisfaction they derive and want others to share 
their same happy experience. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There are many good opportunities opening up for capable 
shoe men throughout the country to fill vacancies created 
by men leaving for the service. There is a greater respon- 
sibility today to shoe wearers, and you shoe salesmen who 
feel you could be doing more for those who need correct 
shoes may now find the opportunity you have long waited 
for. If you are interested in locating elsewhere, send for an 
application. We may be able to help you. 


oMusebeck Shoe Company 


DANVILLE ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE 


SHOES IN AMERICA FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 














Retail Executives Go Back to School 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


The first of the five 2-hour sessions is 
devoted to the fallacy of our present 
methods of training, the need for a 
change, and an effective demonstration 
of the sure-fire method of employee 
training. 

The “four basic steps” of the teach- 
ing process are presented, discussed 
and illustrated at the second session: 

1. How to prepare the learner. 

2. How to present the material to be 
learned. ; 

3. How to help the employee assimi- 
late what has been taught. 

4. How to test on understanding and 

ability to do. 
Distribution plays a vital part in the 
maintenance of civilian morale on the 
home front. Failure of retailers to ob- 
serve the very first step in the teach- 
ing process has magnified their problem 
to alarming proportions. 

The four steps of “How to Get 
Ready” to teach a job, hold a sales 
meeting, present merchandise, are em- 
phasized at the third session: 

1. Have a plan. 

2. Make an analysis of the thing to 


be taught. 

3. Have right materials, etc., on 
hand. 

4. Have work place properly ar- 
ranged. 


The why and how of a job and merchan- 
dise analysis is stressed and illustrated 


by individual presentations and con- 
structive criticism by group members 
at each session except the first. 

The similarity between selling and 
teaching is irrefutably established at 
the fourth session, together with the 
basic principles of learning which are 
unfolded in one and two syllable terms 
understandable to every one. The con- 
stant utilization of interest factors to 
facilitate the job of training by execu- 
tives is stressed emphatically. 

Each of the two 5-week series was 
climaxed by lecture and illustrations 
on the necessity of a good “teacher- 
learner” attitude between executive and 
employee, as well as the “how” of fol- 
low-up on supervision and training. 
Individual participation in each group 
meeting was compulsory by presenta- 
tion of typical teaching situations of a 
job or merchandise within a depart- 
ment. Group criticism emphasizes the 
dangers of omissions or digression from 
the “four basic steps’ which can and 
should be applied to both individual and 
group learning. 

Certificates were issued by the Mis- 
souri State Department of Education 
through the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion to those Famous-Barr executives 
who by order of top management com- 
pleted this wartime training program 
for executives on “How to Teach an 
Employee.” 





Simplifying the Christmas 
Hosiery Problem 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87] 


rayon and she is confused with the 
terms, gauge and denier. Although she 
does not really understand what they 
mean, she does know that she prefers a 
50 or a 75 denier to a 100 denier hose. 
Now that manufacturers are obliged to 
use increased amounts of this heavy 
yarn, the stores are having to dispose 
of increased stocks of 100 denier weight 
and the woman who has become denier 
conscious and who likes sheer hose is 
not easy to sell on the idea of 100 denier 
stockings, even from the point of view 
of durability. Women who have always 
liked service weight hose continue to 
buy it. The others continue to want 
sheerer hose. One manufacturer sug- 
gests getting entirely away from men- 
tioning weights and going back to sell- 
ing the idea of color—in spite of the 
great reduction and simplification of 
colors. Manufacturers who make mesh 
and lace hose have another out. Heavy 
yarns made up in these constructions 
look much sheerer than in an ordinary 
knit construction and stores are gen- 
erally enthusiastic about them. 

In selling plain knit hose in the 
heavier yarns manufacturers and stores 
are agreed that the term denier should 
be avoided. Words describing the kind 
of use to which the particular stock- 
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ing is best suited are being used ex- 
tensively by manufacturers and stores. 
The word “sheer” is frequently used in 
connection with these descriptive words. 
It carries an appeal to the average 
woman like no other word used in con- 
nection with stockings. “Dress Sheer,” 
“Business Sheer,” “Walking Sheer,” 
“Duration Sheer” are some of the pop- 
ular phrases now being used in the 
stores. Selling 100 denier hose at a 
separate counter as “Duration Sheer” 
has been successful, reports one manu- 
facturer. 


Teaching women to wear weights: 


suited to different uses and different 
kinds of clothes—in other words, edu- 
cating them in the idea of a stocking 
wardrobe—has been done for several 
years. What impression it is making 
on the average woman is hard to say, 
since she cannot indulge her pre-war 
taste for very sheer hose for all oc- 
casions. All the style education in the 


world, aimed to popularize this idea- 


may go with the wind once nylons and 
other fine, high-tenacity yarns are 
available. 

Post-war stockings are still in the 
future. In the meantime, manufac- 


turers and stores are doing the best 
possible job under existing conditions. 
For the immediate Christmas selling 
season, stores are hoping that rear- 
rangement of stocks; division of labor; 
special training of inexperienced sales 
clerks to make them more efficient; 








plenty of counter cards directing che 
customer to the right counter and giv- 
ing her facts on sizes, will all contrib- 
ute to a good Christmas selling seaspn. 
With less merchandise and less variety 
to sell, the stores should do a better 
job of fitting sizes. Since manufac- 
turers are not providing special pack- 
aging, it is up to the stores to suggest 
ideas for the customers to use in trim- 
ming the regulation hosiery boxes, 
Colorful socks are an attractive and 
popular addition to Christmas stocks. 





Ideas Get Attention 
In Fall Shoe Displays 
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of shoes in rows at different angles 
permits clear presentation of styles; 
without confusion twenty-five or more 
shoe styles can be shown in one small 
window. Miller uses two brown pic- 
ture frames side by side, with clusters 
of dried Fall flowers and leaves sprayed 
to match as a setting for brown shoes. 
At Frank Brothers a display empha- 
sizes “hand turned, hand lasted, hand 
sewn” as the basis of their claim that 
“Quality is the answer to your ration 
problem”. Here eight-inch round glass 
disks are set half way through slots 
cut in the panels to form shelves for 
shoes. 

Hanan divides a large window into 
two parts by double framing the front 
glass and using different background 
covers for each section—fabric and 
paper. Dennison’s (the paper people) 
get frequent changes in their windows 
with papered panels—easy and inex- 
pensive. Hanan uses a red runner 
edged with gold card filigree from the 
top of the window back to a point near 
the front of the floor. Coward has 
flowered striped drapery against tan 
background, the rose and green of one 
drape picked up in the plateaus and 
floor. In the other window the same 
drapery pattern is carried out in rose 
and blue. 

An important influence in the dis- 
plays appearing in leading stores at 
the present time is war work; ingeni- 
ous and attractive arrangements are to 
be seen in many shoe stores, depicting 
the function of busy feet or stressing 
the importance of comfort to feet that 
are more active now than they have 
ever been. Windows such as those by 
I. Miller and Sommer & Kaufmann, 
shown on these pages, illustrate the 
types of dress shoes which are certain 
to appeal to war workers. 

Lots of Fall leaves are used; in fact, 
too many windows show a lack of im- 
agination. And one has but to watch 
the attraction value of different win- 
dows to appreciate that the windows 
that develop an interesting IDEA get 
more attention than those that show 
just shoes. If you could stand on 4 
corner and see how many people pass 
a dull window without a glance, you 
would understand why we always urge 
making your windows interesting te 
your customers—and avoid monotony. 
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Recorder Shoe Store 
Plans for Christmas 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


year and for the future. 

How much people appreciate the sen- 
timental in Christmas displays is best 
proven by the famous Lord and Taylor 
“bells” that were repeated several 
times by request of thousands, and sold 
more merchandise than any merchan- 
dise displays they ever used. Perhaps 
you remember the idea—great bells 
swinging slowly back and forth above 
a snowy village landscape, with soft, 
recorded chimes playing—frankly sen- 
timental and wonderfully successful. 
Jordan Marsh (Boston) used a re- 
ligious display “On the Way to the 
Nativity that drew great crowds and 
wide approval. Homey settings have 
always been very good. In fact 
RECORDER Store plans to use a typical 
“Christmas morning in an old-fashioned 
living room” display. While we can 
get “props for this display, even to 
old-fashioned wall paper, we do not 
have the figures needed, so we shall 
show a partly opened door with chil- 
dren peeping around its edge, at the 
rear end of the window. 

Your own facilities will determine 
how far you can go in planning and 
producing a special display. Remember 
very often a simple display can be very 
dramatic. For example, form a wreath 
around a large circular cutout in a red 
panel, with a Christmas candle set 
therein. Back of the opening use a light 
frame simulating a window, with a 
lightly sketched snow scene to give 
depth to the setting. Card reads: “May 
Christmas ever burn brightly in Amer- 
ica.” Or you might make up a back- 
ground panel with pictures of heads of 
children and of soldiers, sailors and 
women in service, adding the message, 
“For their sake make this a good, old- 
fashioned Christmas in your home.” 

Should you use the wreath idea, a 
sketch or photograph of the wreath, 
candle and message will serve as a 
tie-up for your newspaper ads and 
direct mail. The wreath idea, inter- 
twined with red-white-blue ribbon, will 
work well for in-store decoration, and 
you can use messages in place of the 
candles in the wreaths. Lest you think 
such a decorative idea is too simple, re- 
member that the public likes the tra- 
ditional symbols for all our holidays, 
such as Christmas wreaths, candles, 
holly, striped candy canes, tinsel, stars, 
and the other simple things, that stand 
for Christmas in the minds of millions. 
A dash of patriotic color is good, but 
never try to be too original or remote 
from the familiar symbols. 

_In inviting our fellow merchants to 
join in the plan outlined, we’re going 
to suggest a competition, with the pub- 
lie using newspaper coupons to vote for 
the displays they like best, and special 
award certificates for the winners. The 

four paragraphs of this article 
will serve as a pattern for editorial ads 
te back up the promotion. We shall 
also suggest that pictures be taken of 
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“ANY SHOE IS A 


BETTER SHOE 





90% of the wear on shoes comes 
on soles, but how much thought do 
you give sole leather? If you are like 
many who are fussy about it, that's 
to your credit. Sole leather can be a 
big help in getting business. Be- 
cause Kistler Sole Leather clicks 
with trade, sales of street, dress, 
orthopedic and work shoes, cowboy 
boots, lumbermen’s boots and sport 
footwear bottomed with its total mil- 
lions of pairs. 































WITH KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 





















Do you sell shoes with Kist- 
ler Sole Leather? Then 
speak of it at the fitting 
stool. Stress wear—flexibil- 
ity — moisture resistance — 
no heating or drawing—firm 
support for foot bones and 
muscles — bodily comfort— 
uniform quality — satisfac- 
tion with purchase. Facts 
sell men’s trade easily—re- 
peatedly. 














Tell us the 
type of men’s 
shoe wanted 
and we'll tell 
you who makes 
it. Write now. 
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all the different windows entering the 
competition, and a folder or sheet made 
up to give to folks who would like to 
send them to their relatives or friends 
away from home; a few well-known 
spots might be included in the folder 
just to make it more interesting to the 
recipients. 

Getting back to in-store decorations, 
RECORDER Store will frame the windows 
with pine branches, fastened to wood 
strips, to set just back of the glass, 
and tie up in the store with similar 
strips along the ledges, with here and 
there red or green tree-shaped tri- 





LEATHER CO 


BOSTON 





angles of wood strips topped with stars, 
as backing for simulated bowls filled 
with evergreens and berries. Other 
trimmed wood strips will be used to 
form canopies over special table dis- 
plays. By the way, the tree in our win- 
dow display will be trimmed with pop- 
corn, paper chains, and other home- 
made decorations, just as in the era 
we’re depicting. As a final touch, we’ve 
found an old organ and will use it in 
the store, inviting folks to stop in for a 
half-hour for a “Christmas Sing Fest” 
each day; perhaps we shall be able to 
get it broadcast over the local station. 
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Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes have style for the 

durability for 

the coupon. They'll keep your customers happy 
. They’ll create goodwill for you. 


eye .. . comfort for the foot . . . 


Made by Krippendorf-Dittmann, with one brand 
—one quality—one price range, and 72 years 


of experience! 


The manufacturer behind your merchandise was 
never more important than he is today. 
will find Krippendorf-Dittmann a good firm to 


tie to—in good times or bad. 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 
. ONE QUALITY 


ONE BRAND. . . ONE PRICE RANGE . 


Nationally advertised in Good Housekeeping . . . 


Ladies’ Home Journal .. . 
- Mademoiselle . . . 





KEEP EM HAPPY— 


FOOT REST 


SHOES 


You 


( Slightly higher west of Denver ) 


Woman's Home Companion 
Vogue 





War Roles of Shoes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73] 


ly to the news these days, because as 
Mr. Benjes points out, the news affects 
the pocketbook, and therefore the buy- 
ing habits of almost everyone. The day 
Selective Service went into effect, Lon- 
don Character ads were tied right in 
with the news. Through all of the ra- 
tioning developments, the same line was 
followed. When the famous Coupon 
Seventeen rush occurred, London Char- 
acter, like most retailers, was heavily 
loaded with casual models. The ads at 
this time urged customers NOT to buy 
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shoes, but if the coupon was still avail- 
able, to buy a pair of casuals. The ads 
pointed out that casuals save wear and 
tear on everyday shoes. The result was 
that London Character moved thous- 
ands of pairs of casuals. 

In all of the ads, style is stressed as 
strongly as quality, even during war- 
time. 

Many of the ads carry copy which 
is devoted to the war effort, and to 
building good public relations. One of 
the most effective along this line was 
a series of cartoon panels, featuring 
“Lord London.” Most of the series were 
devoted to war bonds, and the little 





sales copy used was carried in smal] 
type at the bottom. 

The foreign language press is utilized 
to help in the merchandising of the 
stores in various localities, with each 
paper carrying ads plugging the type 
of shoe most in demand in the various 
national groups which go to make up 
each neighborhood. 

To get the message across in a 
double-barreled way, window displays 
are tied in directly with the advertis. 
ing. 

Mr. Benjes points out that advertis- 
ing and various promotions outside the 
store get the customers inside, but 
once they are inside, it is up to the 
clerks to sell them. To this end, the 
company’s sales help is all highly 
trained and experienced in shoe selling, 
Only two of the salesmen are under 
38 years of age, and this situation pre- 
vailed before the war also. 

Clerks are constantly impressed with 
the idea that their chief function is to 
sell the customer a pair of shoes that 
fit, and that the selling should be done 
courteously. It’s obvious that this 
policy works, if one were to judge from 
the thousands of steady customers who 
come to the London Character stores 
again and again. In the opinion of Mr. 
Benjes, high-pressure selling is not 
only unnecessary, but harmful. 

“A man who comes into a shoe store 
usually does so because he is in the 
market for a pair of shoes. Unlike a 
lot of other retail businesses, we don’t 
as a rule have people who come in 
just to look around. It’s the business 
of the clerk to see that he gets the 
shoes he wants, and the shoes must 
give him complete satisfaction as to fit 
and appearance,” Mr. Benjes says. 

In order to do away with high-pres- 
sure selling, all of the London Char- 
acter clerks are on straight salary, and 
they feel secure in their jobs. They 
know that they don’t have to force cus- 
tomers to buy in order to realize a day's 
wages. 

Mr. Benjes considers clerks so im- 
portant in the London Character or- 
ganization that he spends every after- 
noon of the week making the rounds of 
the stores, to keep in close touch with 
them. 

He knows them personally, their 
problems and their families. Having 
been a shoe man since he was 16 years 
of age, he understands their problems. 
The men know that they can always 
come to him for help. That’s one rea- 
son why you'll find the labor turnover 
pretty small in the London Character 
stores. 

These: are trying times for most 
businesses, what with shortages of mer- 
chandise and labor, and other wartime 
problems to beset the retailer. But the 
London Character chain has continued 
to progress steadily all through it, by 
using intelligent merchandising, and 
far-sighted employee relationships. In 
fact, the entire organization, accord- 
ing to Mr. Benjes, looks forward to the 
days after the war, when even more 
expansion and greater opportunities 
are available. 
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Buyers Place Orders at New York Show August Production Up 





Manufacturers of Shoes and Shoe Materials and Jobbers Write Orders 
and Discuss Problems at Semi-Annual New York Show. 


New YorK—Exhibiting recently at 
the New Yorker and McAlpine Hotels, 
over 300 shoe manufacturers; makers 
of shoe fabrics, soles, polishes and other 
findings; and jobbers: showed their 
Spring lines to a representative group 
of buyers from many parts of the coun- 
try right out to the West Coast. 

Exhibitors at the New Yorker, where 
the National Volume Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association holds its semi-an- 
nual showings, outnumbered those of 
a year ago, according to Eugene A. 
Richardson, spokesman for the associa- 
tion. Slightly more than 200 exhibitors 
are represented there this season and 
100 more would have shown if accom- 
modation could have been found for 
them, he reported. 

“Price is no consideration,” Mr. Rich- 
ardson says. Where formerly the first 
question was the price of a line, now 
the first question is as to deliveries and 
the number of pairs that can be ordered. 
“Jobbers are doing a land office busi- 
tess,” he reports. Leading jobbers 
have a good supply of shoes and, since 
manufacturers no longer have large 
in-stock departments, buyers are turn- 
ing to jobbers to fill in their needs. They 
have to pay a little more, but are glad 
to do so, he says. 

Limited to buying on an allotment 
basis, store representatives have waited 
to place their orders for late Winter 
and Spring delivery at the New York 
market in order to detail these orders 
with the samples before their eyes. Be- 
sides placing as many orders as they 
Were permitted to, buyers were here to 
gather all the information available 
from their sources of supply regarding 
production and future deliveries. Man- 
ifacturers, in turn, attended the ex- 
hibition in order to discuss these prob- 
lems with their accounts and to explain 
m detail reasons for slowed-up produc- 
tion and late deliveries. Labor shortage 
accounted for as large a part of these 
delays as material shortages in many 
Sections of the country. A growing 
Understanding of manufacturers’ prob- 
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lems on the part of retailers was noted 
by a number of manufacturers. 

Play shoes and house slippers were 
reported to be in great demand. The 
fact that most of the play shoes and all 
the house slippers can be sold without 
ration coupon is accepted as the main 
reason for their popularity. Fewer 
restrictions on styling is another rea- 
son why retailers are hungry for all 
they can get. Added to these reasons 
is the fact that they are in demand as 
a means of saving wear and tear on 
rationed shoes. Manufacturers of 
wooden and fabric soles consider that 
they are in the most favorable position 
with the makers of unrationed shoes 
now that plastic-soled shoes are to be 
placed on the rationed list. 

Prominent among the makers of 
these types of soles is the manufacturer 
of an articulated wooden sole of which 
several new improved versions will 
soon be on the market. Fabric and 
braid uppers attractively styled make 
these shoes among the interesting pos- 
sibilities in the Summer play shoe field. 
Low heel wooden rocker clogs with 
colorful braid uppers also were sig- 
nificant among the unrationed play and 
beach types. Hard textured fabrics, 
originally made for other uses, ap- 
peared in several showrooms and are 
being received with growing interest as 
increased demand for unrationed shoes 
is registered. Other types of substitute 
soles shown included felt-like materials 
and impregnated woven materials. 
These sole materials were shown on 
shoes in the lower price brackets suit- 
able for street wear, as well as on 
casual and play types. 

The importance of fabrics for uppers 
appeared in the formation of a new 
association, the National Shoe Fabric 
Association,- headed by A. S. Burg of 
A. S. Burg Co. as president. The 
Association, holding meetings during 
the exhibition at the Hotel New Yorker, 
is working with the government to 
provide for adequate supplies of cer- 
tain types of fabrics for shoes. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers, other than 
rubber, for August amounted to 39,452,- 
735 pairs, according to a monthly re- 
lease by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. This represents 
an increase of 5.4 per cent over July 
output and an increase of 1.6 per cent 
over that for August, 1942. Produc- 
tion for the first eight months of 1943 
totaled 310,727,265 pairs, 6.7 per cent 
below that for the same period a year 
ago. 

Output of government shoes, includ- 
ing dress and work types as well as 
women’s shoes, came to 3,510,500 pairs 
in August, compared with 3,206,810 
pairs the previous month. Production 
of government shoes in August a year 
ago was 3,879,107 pairs, not including 
figures on women’s shoes. Production 
through August for 1943 in this classi- 
fication amounted to 31,132,955 pairs, 
of which 1,081,242 were women’s. The 
figures available for the same period 
in 1942 do not include women’s shoes, 
so are not comparable. 

Production of dress and work shoes 
for men came to 7,067,839 pairs in 
August, somewhat higher than the fig- 
ure for July, but lower than that for 
August of last year. Production of 
these shoes for the January through 
August period of 1943 totaled 57,853,- 

[TURN TO PAGE 84, PLEASE] 
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Children’s Shoe Situation Studied by OPA 





Washington Officials Confer with Regional Directors to Consider 
Problems Arising from Rationing. Maintaining Supplies 
of Children’s Shoes Discussed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The week of 
October 10 in OPA’s Shoe Rationing 
Branch was devoted to a full discussion 
of problems encountered in the field 
and solutions to them. OPA Washing- 
ton officials, headed by W. W. Stephen- 
son, held meetings with the directors 
of OPA’s eight regional offices. 

Mr. Stephenson told Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER that these meetings, held two 
or three times a year, are designed to 
give OPA full knowledge of all prob- 
lems incident to shoe rationing. The 
regional men who make the trek to 
Washington also represent about 100 
district men and in this way difficulties 
encountered by consumers and retail- 
ers in all sections of the country are 
brought to the attention of the OPA 
chiefs. 

The five days spent in reviewing the 
shoe rationing program were devoted 
to a discussion of the following topics: 
production and inventory outlook; chil- 
dren’s shoes; general discussions of 
proposed amendments; frozen stock 
problems; ration currency problems, 
eligibility for extra rations; details of 
reporting; and publicity. 

Mr. Stephenson pointed out that, al- 
though no concrete action is taken at 
these meetings, it is the time when 
contemplated ideas, which generally 
find their way into amendments to the 
ration order, are presented. 

Perhaps the most important of the 
meetings was the one at which repre- 
sentatives of WPB and the Office of 
Civilian Requirements were present to 
discuss the general civilian shoe situa- 
tion. In addition to Mr. Stephenson and 
the OPA regional men, this meeting 
was attended by Henry W. Boyd, Jr., 
WPB Shoe Division; A. Chester Jack- 
son, WPB Shoe Consultant; Henry 
Spelman, OCR Shoe Chief; and Fred- 
erick C. Reich, OPA Price Branch. 

Maintaining adequate supplies of 
children’s shoes and of certain essential 
types of specialized work shoes was 
among the more important topics of 
discussion. 

It was learned that, in most sections 
of the country, there is a ready market 
for children’s rationed shoes with syn- 
thetic rubber soles. This trend indi- 
cated to OPA that the wear-value in 
these soles will make them generally 
acceptable and do much to relieve the 
leather sole shortage. 

The consensus was that both retail- 
ers and consumers would soon benefit 
by the amended WPB Order M-217 
which now permits manufacturers of 
children’s shoes to increase their pro- 
duction 25 per cent and also allows a 
25 per cent production quota bonus to 
any manufacturer of men’s and wo- 
men’s shoes who transfers his produc- 
tion to children’s footwear. 
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Dates to Remember 


Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
October 31, November 1, 1943 
Shoe Industry War Conference and 
Market Week, Merrison Hotel 
and Palmer House, Chicago 
November 1, 2, 3, 4, 1943 
Spring Shoe Fair, Iowa National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Ho- 
tel Fort bes Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa November 7, 8, 9, 1943 
War Conference Days, Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association 
and Michigan Shoe Travelers” 
Club, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. November 7, 8, 9, 1943 
Travel Saving Shoe Show, Parker 
House, Boston, Mass. 
November 8, 9, 10, 11, 1943 
Spring Show, Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Adolphus 
and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 
November 9, 10, 11, 12, 1943 
Midwestern Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation Showing, Paxton Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb. 
November 10, 11, 12, 1943 
Indiana Shoe Buyers’ Week, Indi- 
ana Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. November 14, 15, 16, 1943 
Spring Shoe Convention, Mid-Con- 
tinent Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
November 21, 22, 23, 1943 
Monthly Shoe Showing, Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Association of Chicago, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
November 29, 30, 1943 





The fact that any manufacturer of 
children’s shoes, which retail for $2 or 
less, is now permitted to make his en- 
tire quota in the $2 retail range should 
help to stretch shoe mileage during the 
coming longer ration period. This is 
expected to lessen the number of spe- 
cial shoe stamp applications which 
parents will need to make for children. 

While safety shoes continue to be a 
problem in a few localities, it is be- 
lieved that production will be able to 
keep pace with actual demands, pro- 
vided that these shoes are worn only by 
workers who really need them, and if 
the right to secure special shoe stamps 
is not abused. 

Reports indicated that there is an 
ample supply of men’s and women’s 
street and dress-type shoes in most re- 
tail stores. However, OPA and WPB 
will continue to focus their combined 
attention on the general shoe picture 
with special emphasis on children’s 
shoes and other urgent civilian needs. 

OPA regional men who attended the 
meetings are: Region I, Albert E. 
Stevens, Boston; Region II, J. H. 








Thompson, New York; Region III, I. J. 
Burdt, Cleveland; Region IV, Mervip 
A. Blach, Atlanta; Region V, Joseph 
L. Higginbotham, Dallas, Tex., and 
R. E. L. Lamkin, Jr., St. Louis, Mo, 
Region VI, Seymour A, Shane, Chi. 
cago; Region VII, J. H. Volker, Denver, 
Colo., and Region VIII, R. B. Dozier, 
San Francisco. 


To Give Advance Notice 
Of Stamp 18 Termination 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Chester Bowles, 
general manager of OPA, in his first 
press conference, following his succes- 
sion to the post of Prentiss Brown, 
chief of OPA, said: 

“To refute unfounded rumors that 
the validity of Stamp No. 18 might be 
cancelled on short notice—24 hours or 
less—I want to say that 30 days notice 
will be given before Shoe Ration Stamp 
18 will be terminated. This should dis- 
pel any fears and doubts on the part 
of the public.” 


President of Shoe 
Firm Marries 


New YorkK—Ernest C. Ekonomon, 
president of Venus Sandal Mfg. Co, 
was married recently to Miss Helen 
Phillips of Villisca, Ia., at Christ 
Church, here. Sal Pasadino of the same 
company was best man; Miss Annette 
Downey of Great Neck, L. I., was maid- 
of-honor. 

A reception was held following the 
ceremony which was attended by over 
150 guests. Among the shoe people 
attending were: Ted Oster of Oster 
Leather Co.; Jack Weiss, Ace Mercan- 
tile Co.; Irwin Seeger, Seeger Textile 
Co.; Fred Bauer, Shoe & Leather Mer- 
cantile Agency, and Bill Henry. 





Non-Rationed Sale 
Brings Crowds 


Cuicaco, ILL. — That the public is 
avid to get leather shoes without cou- 
pons was evident when Marshall Field, 
announced a sale of this type recently. 
The ad gave a complete chart of how 
many pairs were available in each size. 
A total of 3600 pairs were offered at 
$2.79. 

These were OPA odd-lot releases, 
purchased from a jobber who had 
gathered them from many sources. The 
basement department which handled 
this sale saw a record number of cus 
tomers in response to the ad. Four 
days later a second ad on the same 
merchandise announced that there were 
still shoes available but only in sizes 
3-6. Arthur Brown, buyer, was more 
than gratified with results and was 
confident that entire lot would be sold 
within a few days. There was 4 
abundant choice of styles, low heels and 
high; patent leather, calfskin, crushed 
grains, fabric-pumps, sling-backs, ope? 
toes and closed. 
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Sales of Independent Shoe Stores 
August, 1943 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census Current 
Statistical Service 


Dollar Sales———-—-\ 



























































Number Per Cent Change 
Oo — A 
Firms Aug.,’43 Aug.,'43 
Report- vs. ves. August, 
States by Regions ing Aug.,’42 July,’43 1943 
TOTAR, ..-.-.-. Wi —&5 +2 $3,336,652 
New England ...... 69 —19 1l 289,181 
Maine .........-+-- ° see jin. eee 
New ee oe oath foetal 
Vt. an > bsece ese es 
Massachusetts ..... 42 -13 s 157,350 
Rhode Island .... 7 32 15 55,972 
Connecticut ...... 11 -22 -8 61,387 
Middle Atlantic .... 43 17 —2 381,009 
New P= beeeu<e bs at .  * ane 
New Jersey ....... os - -. ». ae 
Pennsylvania ..... 43 17 2 381,009 
East North Central.. 167 8 + 3 804,546 
MND cccccsccectce 26 10 +4 221,451 
Indiana 27 1l + 7 121,742 
Illinois . 32 14 -2 115,475 
Michigan 40 4 +7 182,199 
Wisconsin 43 —1 1 163,679 
West North Central. 65 — 8 +1 
Minnesota ........ wes ese 
MD .aeccetececece 28 3 + 8 
TE scccescéee 21 14 —-4 
North Dakota a oi Oe 
South Dakota 
Nebraska ........ 
MMGED ccccccccece ° 
Seuth Atlantic ..... 16 7 + 7 
Delaware ......... ou pee ny ee 
Maryland ......... i caw sy, , some 
Dist. of Columbia. no Senn Se wer hues 
DD cb0cueseet ane Sess + tl .0o erent 
West Virginia .... oni dda “&. “weenet 
North Carolina aba Joao «OY 8 Sa eee 
South Carolina a ae As, «im '* * eee 
SEED Sesscccces s ll +7 77,759 
a eeman aethin ° sae one | 8 =. pease 
East South Central... 7 +11 +23 90,565 
Pe, . sesscece a sane cae  ieaes 
Tennessee ........ ee esis aban & 6 wt Gieoke 
Alabama ......... 7 +11 +23 90,565 
Mississippi ....... a’ apes oo «- = eedene 
West South Central. 26 -2 + 3 167,583 
Arkansas wae woos (tél SC 
Dn + sedese “ap” |) eeu Bees 2 9.) aoe 
Oklahoma <<  «henne 
| +6 130,559 
Mountain +9 204,092 
Montana ste sudo " Seeees 
PT ‘et éodscas coean | tae - Bl? hatale 
Wyoming ° nwt ee 
Colorado ..... 7 +1 +21 84,635 
New Mexico ° odie anne OP) eens 
Arizona pie we ° jwde err ae ee 
> seas as ued Sf aah a 
ee 7 31 10 26,477 
SS ao 142 + 38 +4 1,084,284 
Washington ...... 25 +9 +17 183,139 
Oregon Rcbeseued 16 t — 56 106,243 
California ........ 101 +9 +2 794,902 
Chicago, Ill. ...... ae 17 +8 52,584 
Angeles, Cal. ... 26 +22 + 7 153,033 
Portland, Ore. ...... 9 + 6 —10 55,959 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... 7 19 -2 22,228 
San Francisco ..... 16 + 3 +2 217,407 
Seattle. Wash. ..... 6 +17 +18 49,567 





"Insufficient data. tLess than 0.5 per cent. 





tNo data. 





Current Ad Copy 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


air, if the make ‘has a way’ with the classic shoe, has 
long experience in combining good sense and good 
fashion. 3. And because you live in a walking-working 
world, insist on shoes with a “fortget-you-have-feet”’ fit. 
Besides the right length and width, be sure to get a 
shoe made over the last that conforms most closely to 
your own individual foot. 4, Remember it’s a long walk 
between ration coupons. So choose shoes whose quality 
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You've always been able to count on.” 











Nothing but the 


beat 


Only the finest leathers available . . . 
and the most expert craftsmanship 


... are used in making J & M Shoes. 


Every pair of J & M’s is made as if 
our reputation for shoes of the finest 


quality depended on that one pair. 


That’s why J & M dealers can sell 


these famous shoes with confidence. 


Jounston & MurpPHyY 
40-54 Lincoln Street, Newark 3, N. J. 


















Assures Enough Shoes for Civilian Needs 





Walter Ebling, OPA, Speaking at Atlanta Convention States 
That Essential Needs Will Be Met in Spite of Critical 
Shortages of Leather and Manpower. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Highlighting the 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers’ Market 
Week held here recently was the ad- 
dress on “Problems of Shoe Rationing” 
by Walter E. Ebling, head of opera- 
tions, footwear rationing branch, Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Ebling spoke to more than 
600 shoe dealers and manufacturers 
who attended the largest gathering of 
shoe men ever to meet here to discuss 
their mutual problems under shoe 
rationing. 

“Despite the present critical leather 
shortage, essential civilian shoe needs 
will be met in the months to come,” 
Mr. Ebling assured his listeners. 

“There is a current shortage of cer- 
tain types of children’s shoes, but there 
is an adequate supply in the lower- 
priced grades.” 

Mr. Ebling declared that the job of 
both government and manufacturer 

‘ now is to concentrate on producing an 
adequate number of pairs of shoes 
rather than on style. Pointing out that 
the rate of shoe production in the 
United States is now about 40 million 
pairs monthly, he stated that the de- 
duction of non-rationed types of foot- 
wear, and shoes going to our fighting 
allies under the military lend-lease 
plan leaves about 25 million pairs of 
shoes monthly to be sold under the OPA 
rationing plan. ; 

“Sole leather,” he said, “is critically 
short, and upper leather is becoming 
seriously short. Although synthetic 
rubber is becoming available, the man- 
power shortage still constitutes a major 
production problem in shoe manufac- 
ture.” 

The next shoe stamp—following the 
No. 1 “airplane stamp” in Ration Book 
No. 3—will become valid around May 1, 
Mr. Ebling said. The releasing of the 
next shoe stamp, however, he continued, 
will depend on the production picture, 
and dates of both validity and expira- 
tion will be announced as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 

Harold R. Quimby, assistant to the 
chief footwear rationing officer in 
Washington, told the group that con- 
sumer complaints about shoe rationing 
had dropped to about 12 letters a week, 
whereas at the outset of shoe rationing 
the weekly average was over 900 let- 
ters. 

M. A. Black, Southeastern regional 
OPA miscellaneous products represen- 
tative, opened the meeting and intro- 
duced the OPA officials. Arthur 
Schwartz, newly elected president of 
the Atlanta Shoe Retailers’ Association, 

made a short address to welcome the 

shoe travelers. 

Mr. Ebling, who has had over 20 
years’ experience in the shoe field, in- 
cluding close relationship with the re- 








Japanese Fighters 
Wear Rubber Shoes 





Leather must be scarce for the shoeing 
of Japanese fighters, judging from a war 
relic brought home to San Francisco Bay 
by Seaman First Class Howard J. Evers. 
Rubber and canvas are used for shoes. 
Evers’ mother, Mrs. Bertha Hodge, a 
warehouse employe of Permanente 
Metals Corp. Shipyard No. 1 is shown 
exhibiting a pair of Japanese fighting 
shoes taken by her son from a dead Jap 
at Guadalcanal. 





tail trade, was formerly connected with 
one of the largest retail shoe dealers 
in New York, as well as being asso- 
ciated with the manufacturing, styling 
and production specifications for sev- 
eral years. in Rochester, N. Y. Just 
prior to becoming affiliated with OPA, 
Mr. Ebling maintained his own offices 
in New York City and Boston, acting 
as consultant to shoe manufacturers on 
all operational phases and retail mer- 
chandising. 

In connection with the Shoe Trav- 
elers gathering and Mr. Ebling’s 
speech, W. W. Stephenson, chief foot- 
wear rationing officer of Washington, 
D. C., called a meeting of all district 
miscellaneous products rationing of- 
cers in the Southeast, to meet with him 
and M. A. Blach, regional officer, 
Harold Quimby, assistant to Mr. 
Stephenson, and W. A. Molster, chief of 
the rubber footwear branch, OPA. 
These officials were guests of the asso- 
ciation at a luncheon in the Dogwood 
Room of the Henry Grady, following 
Mr. Ebling’s address. 

Of interest to shoe retailers was the 
completion of the organization of the 
Atlanta Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
Retail shoe dealers throughout Georgia 
are invited to become associate mem- 
bers of this organization and an office 





has been established at 400 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta. 

The purpose of this association, as 
outlined by the founders is to create 
better relations between shoe retailers, 
to discuss collectively shoe retail prob- 
lems, to know one another better, and 
to extend full cooperation to the OPA 
in carrying out shoe rationing orders. 

Officers elected were: president, 
Arthur Schwartz of Davison-Paxon; 
first vice-president, W. E. Needham of 
J. P. Allen & Co.; second vice-president, 
Ben I. Friedman of Friedman Shoe 
Stores; secretary, Michael Harris of 
Rich’s, Inc., and treasurer, A. J. Stine 
of M. Regenstein Stores. 

Prior to the opening of the Market 
Week, a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors and the general membership of 
the Southeastern Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation was held to elect officers for the 
ensuing year. George P. Bomar of At- 
lanta, was re-elected president and all 
other officers were re-elected. They are: 
first vice-president, Paul J. Kidwell of 
Atlanta and Jacksonville, Fla.; second 
vice-president, Joe Dannis of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; secretary-treasurer, E. M. 
Cousins, of Atlanta and Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The new board of directors includes: 
Louis Bresler of Atlanta; Harry Butler 
of Atlanta; Jack Davis of Atlanta; 
Dan Howard of Carlisle. Pa.; J. R. 
Morrisette of Atlanta and St. Louis, 
Mo.; Harold Steele of Atlanta; Frank 
Stevens of Atlanta. Members of the 
associate board are: Hoyle Gill of 
Knoxville, Tenn. and St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. D. Lever of Gainesville, Ga. and 
Pasadena, Calif.; M. K. Pentecost of 


Atlanta; Emmett Toppino of New 
Orleans, La. and St. Louis; Sam 
Warum of Orlando, Fla. and Union, 


Mo. 
Selected to serve on the local board 


of retail shoe dealers were: Michael 
Harris of Rich’s, Inc.; K. Passamaneck 
of Rich’s; Arthur Schwartz of Davi- 
son-Paxon, Inc.; D. L. Slann of the 
Butler Shoe Stores A. J. Stine of J. 
Rogenstein’s Peachtree Store; Bland 
Terry of J. P. Allen & Company; Oscar 
Fhompson of Thompson-Boland-Lee; 
and Sol Yudelson of the Edwards Shoe 
Stores. 


Receives Naval Commission 


RaeErorpD, N. C.—William K. Crawley, 
whose father, W. S. Crawley, has been 
a traveling shoe salesman for the past 
twenty years, was recently commis- 
sioned an ensign in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. He is now taking a four- 
month indoctrination course at Cornell 
University, after the completion of 
which he expects to be assigned to the 
fleet. 

Ensign Crawley is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina. He 
entered the Navy in October of last 
year, and for a time was recruiting 
specialist first class with the Raleigh, 
N. C., recruiting office. His father was 
connected with Blum Shoe Mfg. Co. 
of Dansville, N. Y., for eleven years. 
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ip of New York—Fall window display by Ansonia De Luxe Shops, Inc. The panoramic 
Asso- background lends a Fall atmosphere and makes the display both timely and inter- 
r the esting. Designed by Ben Finkelstein, display manager. 
f At- 
id all 
— manufacturers concentrate on sizes and 
ell of To Speed Up Issuance widths, at the expense of styles if Pee 
econd Of Shoe Stamps necessary. Mr. Deters stated that fewer | 
i BuFFALO, N. Y.—Persons seeking styles would simplify production prob- | ° 
“x. ee stamps for children’s shoes no lems and enable manufacturers to in- Only a Footpri nt 
, ’ longer need apply to the rationing —_ their production of children's | 
ides: board in person, under a plan an- § . . . 
utler nounced recently by Fred Manning, x But it was big news! 
nta; president of the Greater Buffalo Shoe Dr. Scholl Adds 
. = Retailers’ Association and Affiliated ~— And the “Footprint in 
ouis, Shoe Trades. Designed to eliminate the Radio Advertising Leather” of M aie . 
rank waiting in line for hours, the over- CHIcAGo, ILL.—The Scholl Mfg. Co., | se = atrix Shoes is 
> the crowding of the rationing office and the [ne., has strengthened its advertising still big news to your walk- 
| of speeding up of the issuance of special  upport of dealers in national maga- weary customers. The ; 
Mo.; coupons which up to now has taken zines and newspapers, with a heavy tie z 
and about three weeks, George W. Cooke, radio spot broadcasting schedule which Matrix inner sole is what . 
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ew . Grengumes Wi e s ’ oll’s Zino-pads for 
Sam through Joseph B. Gillespie of the Shoe pennstyel hom aaa and waft corns bottom of your foot, curve 
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ae plan 18 as follows: each member This schedule is built around a chain | ” 
oard of the association will be supplied with of the leading radio stations in the mene comfort”—no break- 
‘hael form 1703.- Persons desiring stamps country extending from coast to coast. | ing in. No wonder 91% of 
neck must wear the shoes to be replaced to Frequent announcements throughout Matrix Shoe sales bring 
Javi- any shoe store member of the associa- the day are so scheduled as to reach ' 
the tion and must be prepared to prove eyery type of listener prospect. repeat business for you! 
f J. there are no regular shoe stamps avail- According to officials of The Scholl 
land able in the family ration books. If, rg Co., radio can be expected to play THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD 
scar after an inspection of the shoes, the re- 4 consistent and growing part in Dr. WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
Lee; tailer feels a new pair is needed, he gcholl’s advertising plans. The current | Since 1864 
Shoe will sign the application blank. This campaign is scheduled until far into | 
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If the application is approved, the pected that the schedule will be ex- 
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aval the new set-up as it will speed up the posters, ete., which The Scholl Mfg. Co. | 
our- issuing of the special stamps. has used successfully for over 30 | 
nell The association has been active in years 
of attempting to ease rationing of chil- ~ , 
the dren’s shoes. The suggestion was made 2 | ' 
at a recent meeting that a special On Governing Board ' 
the stamp for children’s shoes only, similar +s 
He to the stamp used for safety shoes by Of Advertising Club S 
last war workers be used. Some way must St. Louis, Mo.—Frank J. Cornwell, | 
ting be found to provide children with their assistant advertising manager of | MATRIX SHOES 
igh, Minimum needs, association officials Brown Shoe Company, recently was | 
was Stated. At the same meeting, Harry J. elected a member of the Board of | Ce Heywood 
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acute shortage of these shoes by having the St. Louis Advertising Club. “YOUR FOOTPRINT IN LEATHER” 
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Health Shoe 
For CARiven 
$2.00 te 
2-6 CD, 6%-8 
BCD, 8% - 
BCD, all colers 4: 
Fiex-A-Proved Cushion 
construction, soft and 
smooth inside, scientif- 
ically designed; ail L210! 
leather 





Goatskin 


SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


Our Distributors 

S. Freiburger & Bre. Co.. 
119-121 E. Columbia St.. 
Indiana 


fave Shoe 
251 W. Jefferson 8t., 


W* etrelt Fort Wayne, 
Jayson Shoe Ce... . 


Los Angeles, 
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MELLOW ELK TANNED 


LEATHER 
$935 






@ THREE COLORS, 
WHITE, SMOKE 
AND BROWN 





@ GENUINE 
SHEARLING 
CUFF 


@ PRE-WAR | 
NO-MARK 
RUBBER SOLES 


STYLE 121 
SIZES 3-9 


DFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S$t.,N.Y.C 





| meeting held over the nation. 


Dallas Meeting Clarifies Ration Problems 





Question and Answer Period Conducted by W. W. Stephenson, Foot. 
wear Rationing Executive, OPA, Throws Light on Problems 


Facing Local Merchants. 


| 


DALLAS, TEX.—Shoe store managers, 
en the whole, were well pleased with 
| what they learned during the discus- 

sions held here recently when represen- 
| tatives of OPA met in Dallas to clarify 

procedures dealing with shoe rationing. 
| Many points of operation were cleared 
| up for them. They were given delinea- 
tion of what they can expect and do, 
and in some instances expansions that 
they did not fully understand. 

Some 350 representative of shoe re- 
tailers, owners, managers, and top floor 
men assembled at a local hotel for a 
trree-hour session with W. W. Stephen- 


son and Harold R. Quimby of the OPA 


shoe rationing division, the 16th such 
Among 
the attendants were upwards of 75 
from surrounding towns. 

Session was opened by Harold Volk, 
president of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, who spoke on his 
work with the OPA office in Washing- 
ton and how smoothly all matters are 
handled. The gist of the whole meeting 
is contained in a series of questions 
and answers. A good many of the ques- 
tions had been prepared in advance 
and their answers were contained in 
the general statements made by Mr. 
Stephenson. Other questions originated 
on the floor. An important question 
was on the point of getting orders 
filled, to which Mr. Stephenson an- 
swered that on this trip he had secured 
new information which would allow for 
renegotiation with the manufacturers 
to improve deliveries. 

Answers to other questions were that 
buying would be curtailed on men’s 
play shoes; that children’s stocks may 
improve; rubber soles will be made 
from an improved Buna § that will not 
leave marks on floors; the last manu- 
facture of student’s tennis shoes was 
March 18; rationing will remain on 





obsolete and broken stocks due to total 
shortages and to the fact that these 
goods can be sold to repair shops. Mr, 
Stephenson said the bulk of grade-up is 
not due to rationing on low-priced shoes 
or to non-rationed goods, but. to the 
extra money people have to spend; re- 
sults are said to be good on plastic 
soles, which will be used as available, 
but quantities are not large. 

The Mexican market for hides is 
open, but there is no supply. Stocks are 
taken by the British and others, and 
there is no upper or sole leather for 
export. This applies, also, to Mexican 
sandals. 

In discussing methods to take inven- 
tories, Mr. Stephenson said that any 
method that would get correct results 
would be accepted. Stock records are 
acceptable if correct. In taking an 
actual inventory, dated invoices in 
hand, within the inventory period, even 
if the goods are in transit should be 
used. 

Where dealers are short on currency, 
they were advised to apply to the re- 
gional OPA and discuss it with them. 
Long-term prepayment of currency on 
orders was discouraged. Dealers were 
advised to place their orders and sup- 
ply the currency at some later time. 
Manufacturers do not demand currency 


with the order, according to Mr. 
Stephenson, but do accept it when 
tendered. Most manufacturers will 


make a satisfactory arrangement. 

Arrangements for the Dallas ses. 
sions were made by Virgil Ryan, chair- 
man, Dallas Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion. In attendance, also, were Joseph 
Higginbotham of the Regional OPA 
office, and Henry Looney, District OPA 
shoe rationing officer. 


Plans Completed for 
Michigan Fair 


DetroIT—The annual Detroit and 
Michigan Shoe Fair, combined with 
the industry’s War Conference, will be 
a marked success, according to final 
summary of plans by committee chair- 
men. Event, scheduled for November 
7-8-9 at the Hotel Statler, here, has al- 
ready sold out all reservations avail- 
able for display space, according to 
Clyde K. Taylor, in charge. 

Unusual feature of the meet this 
year will be the provision of a room 
for OPA officials, with offices main- 
tained throughout the three days to 
enable local end upstate shoe men to 
solve all their rationing problems by 
contacting the highest authorities. 

Scheduled to attend for this purpose 
are: W. W. Stephenson and Harold 
Quimby of the national office; Joseph 
Burdt, regional administrator; John 
Scott Black, local rationing executive. 
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That is the Miller way. The all-wood V tree is an adaptation of the regular 
full type Miller style with the exception of metal parts which are replaced 
with strong parts of wood. Easily adjusted, the V tree will hold the shoe 
firmly, keep the insole from curling or bunching and permit the shoe to dry 
in a normal manner. 












and 
+= Finished in Walnut Stain — made in all sizes 
inal and widths corresponding to men's shoe sizes. 
air- 
iber P 
al- 
: Py aees 
to 
this 
= The rugged lace for all year around wear. Sturdy, flexible and especially Ae 
< finished so that dampness will not penetrate. Cordo-Hyde Laces once 
to tied never come untied. 1 
to 
by Ask to have your shoes equipped with Cordo-Hyde Laces. They add that 
extra selling plus, 
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ot 0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
ve. Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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H. C. MARXMILLER 


PACIFIC COAST SALES 
WOMEN'S FOOTWEAR 


(Inquiries invited) 
831 So. Sycamore St, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery, Harlem and 

regular shades — Firsts, Irregulars, and 

Seconds, also Queen Anne laces. 
Samples and prices upon request. 


MAGNOLIA HOSIERY CO. 


35 N. Third Street, Phila. 6, Penna. 
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ROPE SOLE SCUFF 


NON-RATIONED 


Fast seller for locker use 
in clubs and Army Barracks 







WATER REPELLENT 


$4.35 


per pr. net 
F.0.B. Chicago 
Men’s Full Sizes 6-11 Khaki, Navy Blue 





For immediate delivery 
ESQUIRE Shoe Shine Service. Kits 
in Khaki and Navy 
1A-$7.20 per dez.; 2B-$10.80 per doz; 6S-$18.00 per doz. 
F. 0. B. Chieage 


WILLIAM COHAN 
SHOES 
Midwest Distributor 
Knomark and Esquire Shoe Dressings 


19 S. Wells St.—Chicago 6, Ill. 


























Changes at Cambridge Rubber 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—John S. Weare, 
sales manager of Cambridge Rubber 
Co., has been appointed vice-president 
of the Cambridge Rubber Sales Cor- 
poration. 


— 
ce. 
Bates 

"ee 





JOHN S. WEARE 


James G. Lunney, who has been with 
the company for 24 years, resigned re- 
cently. He has accepted an executive 
position with Metropolitan Coal Co. of 
Boston. P. S. Robinson, formerly Chi- 
cago branch manager for Cambridge 
Rubber Co., is taking over Mr. Lun- 
ney’s duties. 





Contributed to 
War Fund Drive 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Condon’s_ re- 
cently contributed space and engrav- 
ings for a six-column advertisement in 
the News and Courier to the United 
War Fund, depicting the work of the 
USO in Charleston. In addition, the 
store urged backing of the War Fund 
drive in its own advertising. 

Condon’s has also been advertising 
over radio station WTMA in spot an- 
nouncements. 





Shoe Man Proud Exhibitor 


HAVERHILL, Mass.— Lloyd Green- 
wald, son of Louis Greenwald, of Han- 
nahson’s here, wrote a letter to his 
newly acquired niece which Mr. Green- 
wald, Sr., proudly exhibited to friends 
and acquaintances at the recent show- 
ing in New York. After introducing 
himself and extending greetings, Lloyd 
Greenwald, who is a Warrant Officer 
in the Army, goes on: 

“I just want to welcome you into 
this huge world. It’s a little rough at 
present. Ask your Dad. We’re proud 


of him for what he’s done to try to 
smooth it out. I’m sure you'll be proud 
of Dad, too, when you get to realize 
life.” 

Mr. 


Greenwald’s other son, Paul, 


father of the child, is a Master Ser. 


geant in the Army. He has just re 
turned from North Africa. 





On Western Trip 


Boston, Mass.—Archie (N. J.) Kap. 
lan, treasurer of Colonial Tanning Co, 
Inc., spent some time recently in Mil- 
waukee, where the Glove and Garment 
Leather Department is located. Gus. 
tave Sokol manages the department, 
which carries a complete line of Army 
and Navy glove leather as well as 
welders’ garment and glove leather, 
The department is increasing its pro- 
duction as much as possible to meet 
increased government requirements. 

While in Milwaukee Mr. Kaplan 
spent a week end at the newly acquired 
several-acre farm of Mr. Sokol, situ- 
ated twenty-five miles from the city, 
Mr. Kaplan’s visit to Milwaukee was 
part of a circle trip covering the West 
and Middle West. 





Children’s Shoe Stocks 
Very Low 


OLyMpPIA, WasH.—Shoe dealers of 
this city have experienced a new low 
in stocks of children’s footwear, with 
several stores reporting none at all on 
hand. Some others have none in stock 
smaller than size 7%, while other deal- 
ers report such a shortage that one or 
two customers would wipe out their en- 
tire stock of children’s footwear. 


August Production Up 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77] 


560 pairs, 18.9 per cent lower than for 
the same period the preceding year. 
Youths’ and boys’ shoe output for 
August was 1,781,785 pairs, slightly 
lower than that for July, but substan- 
tially higher than that for August a 
year ago. The figure for the first eight 
months’ production in 1943 was 12,901, 
040 pairs, 10.3 per cent higher than 
that for the same period in 1942. 
Women’s shoe production amounted to 
13,081,827 pairs in August, higher than 
the July figure, but lower than the fig- 
ure for last August. Production for the 
January through August period was 
111,449,528 pairs, 12.6 per cent lower 
than that for those months in 1942. 
Output of misses’ and children’s shoes 
in August came to 2,856,806 pairs, 
higher than the July production figure, 
but lower than that for August of last 
year. Production of these shoes for the 
first eight months of this year totaled 
22,336,862 pairs, 22.9 per cent below 
the figure for the same months in 1942. 
Infants’ shoe production in July 


amounted to 2,135,008 pairs, slightly 
higher than the July figure, but sub- 
stantially the same as the figure for 
August, 1942. Production of these shoes 
for the first eight months of 1943 came 
to 16,913,886 pairs, 2.9 per cent below 
that for the same period in 1942. 
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STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 


POPULAR. PRICED 
work 
Carried in Stock 
GOODWILL SHOE 
OMPANY 


c 
Holliston, Massachusetts ~ Union Made 
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ATTRACTIVE ROSETTE 
and SPAGHETTI ORNAMENTS 


IDEAL FOR PUMP 
DECORATION 
ROSETTE — OVAL OR 
ROUND FAILLE IN 
BLACK OR BROWN. 
SPAGHETTI — ROUND 
IN BUCKO OR PAT- 





ROSETTE CLIPS ATTACHED, 

$5.50 per DOZ. PAIRS READY TO PUT O¥j 
RETAIL 50¢ PAIR SHOE. 

501 WA 

HARRY LEVINSON SU erate aeTen ex. 
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,,. MEDICATED FOOT BATHS 


Recommended for ae of Athletes Foot, 
Corns, Callouses, Sore Tired Aching Feet. 
SOLD BY GooD ques STORES 

Cost $6.00 o. Retails $1.00 
it is a proven fact icat 


ed Foot Baths come 
_ a 100s. Fully Guaranteed on 


A MUST for the Accessory dept. 
RE. BROWN sis w. Brand, Glendale, Calif. 
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Learning the Stock 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30] 


Thus at a glance a salesman would 
know that this shoe was a black suede 
pump, made by manufacturer three 
and was placed in stock in the ninth 
month, September. This is a very sim- 
ple system and eliminates the necessity 
of memorizing stock numbers. 

The new salesman should then learn 
the general arrangement of the stock 
on the shelves. In order to do this 
quickly it is suggested that he make a 
rough sketch of the store numbering 
each section of shoes. On this sketch 
he can write in each section the types 
of shoes that are to be found in that 
section. This sketch may be studied, 
and posted in a convenient place where 
it may be used for reference. It is 
particularly desirable that certain 
numbered sections should be perma- 
nently reserved for definite types of 
shoes, for this eliminates the need for 
constantly learning stock. 

Many new salesmen have found it 
advantageous to learn the location of 
the shoes on display first, as these are 
the shoes that are usually requested 
by the customers. 

When new shoes are placed in stock 
it is helpful to place a sketch of the 
shoe on a bulletin board in the stock- 
room and specify the location of the 
shoes. 

The salesman will also need to learn 
the size ranges that are carried in dif- 
ferent shoes. This problem may be 
easily overcome if he learns the order 
in which each style is placed on the 
shelf, for then he will be able quickly 
to check the range of sizes in any par- 
ticular shoe. 

3. The ability to perform the neces- 
sary skills which enable one to handle 
the stock easily and efficiently. 

This final phase requires the develop- 
ment of skills which soon should be- 
come established habits. The new 
salesman should be taught the correct 
methods, and then be permitted to prac- 
tice these methods under competent 
supervision. A short list of these many 
skills will give us some idea of what 
a new salesman needs to learn: 

How to remove a shoe box from 
stock. 

How to open a shoe box. 

How to remove a right shoe from the 
box. 

How to remove the left shoe from the 
box. 

How to replace an open shoe box in 
stock. 

How to replace each shoe in the box. 

How to stack and carry a number of 
pairs of shoes at a time. 

How to move stock about on the 
shelves. 

How to lay out a number of pairs 
of shoes on the floor so that they may 
be run into stock quickly. 

How to approach the stock and pull 
out a shoe with confidence. 

At the present time each shoe store 
should be studying its stock arrange- 
ment to determine whether or not it 














might be possible to simplify this ar- 
rangement. In many cases the new 
salesman would become more proficient 
in a shorter space of time if the shoe 
stores would make it easier for him to 
master this number one job of learning 
the stock. 





Morgan Grossman Honored 
By Board of Trade 


New York—Morgan Grossman re- 
ceived a beautiful sterling silver tea 
and coffee service as a token of the 
affectionate regards of the members of 
the Shoe Manufacturers Board of 
Trade of New York for their presi- 
dent, on the anniversary of his tenth 
year in office October 21. 

About 100 men of the industry joined 
in this testimonial dinner, held in the 
Perroquet Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, and within that group were some 
of the finest craftsmen of shoes in 
America. High tribute was paid to 
Mr. Grossman by representatives of the 
Board, as well as a leader of the local 
union, 

Morgan Grossman is head of Gross- 
man Shoes, Inc., of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Members of the committee of ar- 
rangements were: Ben Schwartz, of 
Schwartz & Benjamin; David Cohen, 
of M. Cohen & Sons; Morris Delman, 
of Delman, Inc.; John Jerro, of Jerro 
Bros., and James DeLiso, of Palter 
DeLiso, Inc. 
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Ne. 901% ENCO SHOE CLIP—Clever, 
new easy way to display prices on men's 
and women's shoes. Easier to attach and 
adjustable to any desired angle. (Actual 
size above) $5.75 per 100. 


MAIL ORDERS INVITED 











Obituaries 





E. Casey Jones 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The sudden 
death from a heart attack of Ernest 
Casey Jones, 55, came as a distinct 
shock to the entire shoe industry, par- 





E. CASEY JONES 


ticularly in the western part of the 
country where Jones had literally 
thousands of warm personal friends of 
long standing. He was stricken in 
Houston, Texas, where he had been 
visiting relatives. The remains were 
sent to his home town of Hermosa 
Beach, Calif., where the funeral services 
were held. 

Casey Jones sold men’s shoes in the 
“Denver West” territory for several 
representative firms during the past 32 
vears. He first represented the Central 
line for a few years, then had the Hol- 
land line until 1931, when he became 
associated with the Heywood Boot and 
Shoe Co. and two years later added the 
E. E. Taylor Co. line, while still retain- 
ing the Heywood line. 

A resident of Hermosa Beach for 26 
years, Jones was vice-president and di- 
rector of the former First National 
Bank and served as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the city schools. 
He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity and was a Shriner. He 
leaves his widow, Irl; a daughter, Julia, 
and a son, Claude. Previous to join- 
ing the armed forces, Claude repre- 
sented the Florsheim Shoe Co. men’s 
factory in the smaller towns in this 
section. 


John A. Caldwell 


SEATTLE, WASH.—In the shoe busi- 
ness of Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., 
as well as Portland, Ore., for a num- 
ber of years, John A. Caldwell, veteran 
shoe retailer, died here recently at the 
age of 65 years. He was born in Har- 





per County, Kansas, ~but had resided 
and been in business in Seattle for the 
past 15 years. 

Before going into the shoe business, 
Mr. Caldwell had been associated with 
a large department store in Walla, 
Walla, Wash. He had an extremely 
wide circle of friends and business ac- 
quaintances because he had been at one 
time the president of the Pacific Coast 
Shoe Retailers’ Association and always 
took an interest in trade association 
matters and the get-together of shoe 
retailers and travelers. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Cald- 
well, two sons, John and Thomas, a 
sister, Ruth Caldwell, and two brothers, 
Harry A. and H. Frank Caldwell. 





Albert O. Keehn 


Cuicaco, ILL.—Albert O. Keehn, a 
partner in Keehn Bros., wholesale shoe 
merchants, died here recently. He 
was 72. ’ 

Mr. Keehn, who was born in Chi- 
cago, was the son of Louis Keehn, a 
cobbler here for many years. Sur- 
vivors are his widow, Mrs. Ada Keehn; 
a son and a grandson. 





Edward Brandman 


JOHNSONBURG, PA.—Edward Brand- 
man, former traveling shoe salesman, 
died here recently after an illness of 
three weeks’ duration. He had retired 
and returned to Johnsonburg about 
three years ago. 

Mr. Brandman represented Belle- 
Meade Shoe Co., R. P. Hazzard, and 
for many years Emerson Shoe Co., of 
which his late brother, Charles Brand- 
man, was president. He worked the 
territory covering the Southern states 
from the Eastern seaboard to Texas, 
with headquarters in New York. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Rose Gross Brandman, and a brother. 


George Easterbrooks 


WEBSTER, Mass. — George Easter- 
brooks, for many years a member of the 
staff of Bates Shoe Co., here, died re- 
cently. He was well known in the shoe 
trade and leaves a host of friends 
among the members of the Bates or- 
ganization, customers whom he con- 
tacted and others. 

Mr. Easterbrooks is survived by his 
widow and two sons: Lt. Colby Easter- 
brooks, U. S. N., and Lt. David Eas- 
terbrooks, Army Air Corps. 





Attend Atlanta Meeting 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Five loca] shoe 
dealers were in attendance at the 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion meeting in Atlanta. Representing 
Jacksonville were Elkin Gerbert of 
Elkin’s Bootery; Gilbert Brown of 
Cohen Brothers; H. L. Holbrook of 
Levy’s; and Spencer Ladd and John 
T. Hartley of Junior Footwear, Inc. 
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Colorful 
Xmas Price Tickets 


(109 prices) in-stock 
Size of tickets 11/." x 21/," 


Xmas Ticket Circular showing samples, and price 
denominations, will be sent on request; ready Nov. Ist. 











X-1: Red Cap, X-3: Green with X-5: Red border, 

gold background, red candie, white — leaf, white | 

white board—price board — price in — price in | 

in black. black, black. | 

Any selection of prices desired if carried in-stock | 
6 Doz.—$1.25; 12 Doz.—$2.25 , 


12 Doz.—$3.85; 24 Doz.—$6.20 
Check with order please, unless C.O.D. preferred 
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209 SOUTH STATE STREET © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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with store name imprinted | 
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HOST ro MOST 


WHO VISIT, BALTIMORE 


Baltimore is knee-deep in war! Surrounded by war pro- 
duction industries . . . located near the Washington 
scene . . . Baltimore has become a focal point of 
wartime activities. 

This has created problems . . . problems that 
you can help to solve. Make your room 
reservation in advance . . . cancel it 
promptly if you cannot use it . . . be 
patient if the service is not as 
and speedy as in pre- 
war times. 

As Americans we are 
proud we have these 
problems . . . as 
hotelmen we ask 
your indul- 
gence. 


* 
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700 rooms — each with 
radio, tub and shower. 











Review of the 


“must” for the selling of men’s shoes 
in all stores, leading to the conclusion 
that probably father is passing his 
coupons on to other members of the 
family, and is looking for long wear 
for his own. Price does not seem to 





feature in the selling of men’s shoes, 
but quality and long wear plus com- 


fort do. 
* * - 


NEW YORK BUSINESS 
AVERAGE 


New YORK stores report fairly nor- 
mal business for the first part of Oc- 
tober. Extension of Coupon No. 18 
has slowed business up somewhat, but 
after the first few days women contin- 
ued buying shoes as they needed them, 
regardless of the fact that they could 
count on having No. 18 valid after 
October 31st. Some stores have felt 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


the drop all through the past few 
weeks, but even these merchants, in 
general, were pleased at the change 
of the coupon date. One large depart- 
ment store women’s shoe buyer was 
especially relieved, because there was 
no longer the necessity of training 
extra sales help for the last minute 
rush. 

Extra business in shoe stores is 
coming in through the sale of acces- 
sories and findings. One Fifth Avenue 
shoe store is doing a wonderful busi- 
ness in handbags, due to the fact that 
they have an unusually good selection 
of merchandise selling at unusually 
moderate prices. One quality spe- 
cialty store reports a definite grading 
up in the women’s shoe department 
with customers coming in to buy a 
type of shoe that they have never 
worn before. In this case, the store 
is obliged to give them special fitting 
attention since the shoes they are buy- 
ing in this store are a heavier, more 
substantial type than most of them 
have been accustomed to wearing. 

Most stores continue to report busi- 
ness in dressy shoes more active than 





in the walking types, but one large 
chain has the reverse to report. There 
the big demand is for welt types. 
They accounted for this trend in two 
possible ways. one, the general short- 
age of these shoes and two, the growth 
of a more sensible point of view on 
the part of the customer. Calfskin is 
beginning to sell more as the season 
advances. One important chain store 
expects to have new patent leather 
merchandise in by the end of October. 

The question of whites for next 
Spring is being looked at in two ways. 
The majority of merchants are look- 
ing forward to a good white season 








and do not intend to be caught short 
as they were last Spring. Orders have 
been placed earlier than usual and 
deliveries of white in this area are 
expected to be as early as March. 
[TURN TO PAGE 89, PLEASE] 
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of display space and the display in 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO—It wasn’t very 
long ago that J. Romano of Mexico 
City, Mexico, paid a visit to the Selby 
Shoe Factory, here, as well as to the 
company’s office in New York City, and 
went back to Mexico City with plans 
for opening a shoe store featuring Arch 
Preserver shoes. The new shop which 
was opened recently is the result of 
that visit. 

Completely modern in every detail, 
the store is of the salon type, with 
plenty of space devoted to display and 
furnishings and fixtures to provide 
Mexico City patrons with a pleasant 
and comfortable place in which to shop. 
Stock is concealed from the eyes of 
customers. 

Mr. Romano, who returned for an- 
other visit recently, reported that the 


Modern Store Opened in Mexico City 





Exterior of the Romano store. Notice the wide vestibule, the generous amount 


the center in front of the entrance. 


store opened to a tremendous business, 
which has been growing steadily. 





Attend Administration School 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Formerly assistant 
manager of the Fashion Bootery, P.F.¢, 
Israel P. Dunkin is now attending an 
eight-week course in clerical adminis- 
tration of the Army Administration 
School at Brookings, South Dakota. 





Cleveland Shoe Retailers 
Back War Loan Drive 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Shoe retailers 
here got behind the third war loan 
drive by lending solid support in news- 
paper advertising. Space ranging from 
single line and boxed reminders in reg- 
ular shoe ads to entire ads running 
up to 3 column 10 inches in size were 
devoted to the sale of war bonds. Big- 
gest single insertion observed, aside 
from the offerings of department 
stores, was that of Chisholm’s Boot 
Shops. Under the heading, ‘“Let’s 
bring ’em back—sooner,” Chisholm’s 
made a strong appeal in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Other Chisholm ads also 
supported the drive. 





Interior of the Romano store in Mexico City. Notice the attractive furnishings, 
the display niches, the modern atmosphere of this salon, which has as pleasant an 
atmosphere as any in the United States. 






























Three Sons in Service 


Boston, MAss.—Edgar A. Craver, 
president of the Bates Shoe Co., Web- 
ster, Mass., recently returned from 
Camp Stutgart, Arkansas, where his 
son, Perry Parsons Craver, received 
his commission as a second lieutenant 
in the United States Army Air Forces. 
Accompanying Mr. Craver on the trip 
was his wife. There are two other 
sons also in the armed services. John 
Craver is in the Navy and Nelson is 
a member of the United States Marine 
Corps. 


Offer Course in 
Shoe Salesmanship 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Division of 
Vocational Education of the Depart- 
ment of Education is offering a shoe 
salesmanship course consisting of eight 
weekly sessions to be held at Enoch 
Pratt Library, here. The course is 
under the direction of Nathan Schen- 











thal, for many years shoe buyer at 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 

This course is one of a group pre- 
sented by the Department of Educa- 
tion to assist distributors in training 
workers. 


No Need for Alarm 
Regarding Children’s Ration 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—F. C. Hindsley, 
District OPA information officer, re- 
cently branded as ridiculous a press 
dispatch quoting Dr. H. L. Collins, of 
Columbus, O., as stating that unless 
rationing restrictions on children’s 
shoes are eased “we will have a nation 
of foot cripples.” 

Mr. Hindsley said, “Most people 
know children frequently outgrow 
shoes before they wear them. out. So 
does the OPA, and provisions are made 
under the rationing program for new 
shoes to be had on special stamps. If 
the child’s foot is cramped or injured 
in shoes he is wearing, a special shoe 
stamp may be obtained if the child 





has less than two pairs of shoes he 
can wear without danger, and if the 
regular shoe stamps in the household 
are exhausted. It is only through ra- 
tioning that we can be assured of shoes 
being available when the child does 
need a new pair.” 

Some shoe men in discussing this 
problem contend that part of the 
trouble has been lack of knowledge of 
parents that such extra stamps can be 
had. Another trouble has been that 
in some cases parents have used stamps 
that should be used for their children, 
resulting in the children’s getting 
along as best they could with repaired 
shoes. 





Vincent C. Borello 


Houston, TeEx.—A life-long resident 
of Houston, Vincent C. Borello, en 
gaged in the bootery trade and asso 
ciate member of the Palace Boot Shop, 
died at his home recently, following ® 
brief illness. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Evelyn Borello, a daughter and 
a son. 
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Retail Trade Review 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87] | 


A shortage in slippers is reported 
in all departments, men’s, women’s 
and children’s. The demand for slip- 
pers is especially big because people 
are wearing them more at home in 
order to save their street shoes and 
because they do not take a ration 
coupon. Several stores have been do- 
ing a good business in men’s slippers 
to go in overseas boxes. 

The men’s business is a little be- 
low normal in most stores, due to the 
fact that many of the usual customers 
are in the service. One quality men’s 
store reports good business simply be- 
cause of their clientele among officers 
in the armed forces. Among their 
non-military shoes this store is selling 
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business on Columbus day with the 
young girl customers. They bought 
these moccasins and dressy suedes. 
Columbus Day business was good in 
most stores, although nothing phe- 
nomenal. In the department stores 
other departments did the advertising 
for this day. One shoe department 
even had to withdraw an advertise- 
ment for Columbus Day in favor of 
another department. 

Business in findings, especially pol- 
ishes and shoe trees, is good in men’s 
departments. In the women’s depart- 
ments some stores are doing an un- 
usually good job in displaying find- 
ings and ornaments. Most women do 
not normally ask for a polish when 
they buy a pair of shoes. New sales 
clerks have not yet learned to suggest 

[TURN TO PAGE 92, PLEASE] 


a rugged shoe in reversed leather with 
thick composition rubber sole and re- 
ports that the customers like the sole. 

Some children’s stores also report 
good business in rubber sole oxfords. 
One such store says that they have 
very few complaints about these soles 
marking the floors. A general short- 
age in children’s shoes is beginning to 
be felt. Rubbers for children are 
scarce just now and will continue to 
be until the machines used in making 
rubbers of reclaimed rubber are con- 
verted to the use of synthetic rubber, 
according to the buyer for one chil- 
dren’s department. 

Still the most popular shoe for girls 
is the Norwegian moccasin, being 
bought now to take the place of sad- 
dles and other forbidden sport types. 
One department reported a very big 














This handy 
STOCK RECORD BOOK 


— and forms — 


for keeping an accurate selling and inven- 
tory “picture” of each width and size of each 
stock or style number consists of : 


Black Cloth binder—11%%” x 13%” $2.50 
100 Daily Sales and Stock Sheets, (Form #100) 
and 1 Comparison Form #105 $2.50 
1 Inventory Pad (100 sheets) $106 (5 oid 
$2.00) (10 pads $3.50) $0.50 
2 Buying Order Pads (50 sheets per pad) 107 $0.50 





$6.00 
(West of Denver) $6.50 


(Sample sheets with guide jor use sent on request) 






oS 
+ 


Sales Record Slips: Form D 








Per Pad (100 slips) (100 pads $20.00) $0.25 
Refund Record Slips: Form E 

Per Pad (50 Slips) $0.15 
Customer Record Cards: Form F 

FF  ™ ft yy eer Pers Le $1.50 








~ Ceiling price carton tickets, Form G 
we arse 1%" x 8 





%” (gummed top) | gross $0.50 
1000 $2.50 
Shoe Carton ae * pees top): Form H 
1%” x 3%", $2.50 
= $10.00 
Pron PROFIT CHARTS — ic. each; an acourate method of 


figuring selling prices. 


Check with order, please, unless C.O.D. Shipment is 
preferred. 
Orders filled jor any forms preferred. 


x *« * 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





S HOE MANUFACTURER WANTS TOP 
PRODUCTION MANAGER WHO HAS 
MADE OVER $10,000 a year. If interested 
give full details in confidence and appointment 
will be arranged. President of concern will be 
in New York for one week beginning Novem- 
ber Nine. Address #868, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
mm Y, 





A Tree TOS. RETAIL SHOE SALES 
There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Het _&. Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of a: 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap- 
italize on your ability. Address: HEAI.TH 
Spor SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industriai Ave- 
sue, Danville, Illinois. 


E XPERIENCED SHOE SALESMAN for 
High Grade Shoe Store. Starting wages 
Forty per week; raise to Forty-five in six 








months. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
— or inquire: MATSON’S, Corning, New 
York. 





N ATIONALLY KNOWN WESTERN 

SHOE MANUFACTURER wants top 
executive to take charge patterns and lasts, 
who has made over $10,000 a year. If inter- 
ested give full details in confidence and ap- 
pointment will be arranged. President of con- 
cern will be in New York for one week begin 
ning November Nine. Address #869, care 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


S HOE SALESMAN: Corrective Family Shoe 

Store, permanent position. commuting dis- 
tance from New York City. State age and ex 
perience. Confidential. Good salary — bonus. 
Address #871, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








SELL US 


YOUR SURPLUS SHOES 
WE BUY BETTER GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY—WRITE 
OR WIRE... .we con give os reference 


any of the 15 leading St. Louis factories. 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Me. 








WILL PURCHASE 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 
RETAIL SHOE STORES 
OR SHOE STOCKS 
will assume Lease within 200 miles. 


R. & F. SHOE COMPANY 
1327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. © Court 7536 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 





carry shoe ornaments as 
State your terri- 
501 Washington 


HOE SALESMAN, 

sideline; commission basis. 
tory. HARRY LEVINSON, 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


FOR SALE 


CHAIN TYPE MEN’S, BOYS’ STORE, 
established 25 years; popular priced shoes 
Address #866, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 

















ARCH PAD FELT—Scraps of blue felt that 
many shoe stores use for Arch and Meta- 
Price 35c. per lb. Mail your 
WIESENFELD COMPANY. 
Baltimore-1, Mary- 


tarsal pads. 
trial order today. 
112 West North Avenue, 
land. 





POSITION WANTED 





SHOE PATTERN MAKER AND FITTING 

ROOM FOREMAN for non-rationed Play 
Shoe and Slipper Factory. Give full informa- 
tion in first letter which will be kept in strict 
confidence. Address #873, care Boot & Shoe 
— 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 





SALESMEN WANTED 








SHOE SALESMAN 
WHOLESALE EXPERIENCE 
General line of Popular Priced Shoes 


Territory—Maryland, Washington, D.C., 
and Virginia. Salary and expenses. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 
Baltimore Street @ Saitimore, Md. 











SALESMEN: MANUFACTURER OF 
HIGHLY SOPHISTICATED LINE of 
Women’s Play-Clogs has a very attractive 


proposition for men calling on retail and De- 
partment Store trade in the Southern States. 
Commission basis. No objection to men carry- 
ing non-conflicting lines. Address 3867, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street. 
New York, N. Y. 


FS! LINE FOR SALESMEN: We offer 

bber and Tennis Footwear for 1944. <A. 
Sehwart & Sons, 427 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


WANTED: Have openings for several men 

who can carry our specially designed Scui's. 
Our product sells on sight to shoe stores, cloth 
ing stores, department stores, drug stores, etc.: 
is a big re-order item. Made for men and 
women. Commission on monthly settlement 
only. For person who wishes to work, we offer 
an unusual opportunity. Only eight samples in 
line. When writing state lines previously carried 
and those selling now; also territory covered. 
Address #870, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MANAGER AND SHOE SALESMAN. 46 
years of age; 20 years’ experience in sell- 
ing high-grade Men’s Shoes. Wants to make 
change. Address #863, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
i Oe 





17 years’ experience as sales- 
window trimmer, buyer, 
and manager; cheap or high priced Men’s, 
Women’s or Children’s Shoes. Fine appear- 
ance; draft deferred; presently employed. Write 
stating salary and full particulars. H. B 
BEHRENFELD, 700 Crown Street, 
New York- 


MAN, 
man, professional 


SHOE 


Brooklyn, 





SHOE BUYER AND MANAGER, aggressive, 
desires change. Twenty years’ experience; 
married; draft exempt; now employed. No 
chain inquiries solicited. Address #865, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





HOE EXECUTIVE—40 years old; draft 

deferred; familiar with all branches of the 
Shoe business. Presently employed, hut desire 
Chain or Department Store connection where 
ability can be shown. Address #372, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE WANTED 


ANTED: By an Outstanding Salesman-—- 

Line for Virginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. Twenty years in territory; 
eleven years with one firm. A-1 Reference. 
Address #854, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ACK SHAW, 945 Lake Michigan Drive, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, who sells Simplex 
Flexies Children’s and Growing Girls’ Shoes in 
Michigan and Indiana and has been with this 
company 23 years, wants another line or two 
to sell along with this line. What have you to 











offer? If it’s good, I can sell it. Am 50 
years old and can furnish any reference you 
want. 


WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 














WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


1 N. 4th S? 
Phone MARket 144664 


Philodelphic, Po 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit ovr new worehouses 

108-110 Duane Street, New York 

Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lomba 2062 














SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses 
Into Cash and Coupons 
Wire, phone or write today 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 








Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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"MERCHANTS NEEDS 





FIT COMES FIRST 
with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 


—_— — 


—— 


TD. 


mts as 
_ terri- 
ington 


FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre- 
pared fluids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 
ric are easily shrank with- y 


$15.00 4 


Curved type Iron 


‘ K 
<j 
a /, in 


XCHIE SAYS: 
org... 


included in above prices). / 


Send your order or write for detail information. y ‘a \ 
| 4 





THE BOSS IS OUT TO GET GOOD LEATHERS 
\ FOR ETONIC ARCH SHOES IF HE'S GOT TO 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. | 
lj SEARCH EVERY TANNERY IN THE U.S.A 


121 E. Sist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 











DOCTORS, FOOT SPECIALISTS, SHOE MEN 
Give Relief to Foot 

Sufferers, War Work- 

ers and others. Take 

impressions of the feet; 

make plaster casts. 

- Le make - 


. Im our Laboratories in 4 
ions §$25.00. (30 


D. Kirkpatrick 














Shoe Stage Popular 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53} 


cvoperation of the children enable the 
salespeople to do a better job of fitting 
than would otherwise be possible. 

“Baby feet,” says the Misses Risch 
and Eggeman, “carry a heavy load of 
responsibility. Baby shoes, when cor- 
rectly fitted balance the little toddler 
s¢ that walking becomes a keen adven- 
ture. When one realizes that with the 
first pair of baby shoes, the child is 
starting on a journey through life, the 
importance of correct fitting becomes 
evident.” 

The shoe department is located in 
an open cove between a wall display of 
colorful toys and novelties and the 
layette room. The shoe boxes, all in 
blue, are neatly arranged on the low 
shelves and make a pretty floor dis- 
play. Not only is the shoe stage at the 
Bassinette a convenience and a delight 
in fitting shoes, but it also forms itself 
a novel display. This is one of the best 
displays in the store—one that does 
more to sell shoes than any other floor 
display. Floor displays, however, are 
not the only effective methods of pro- 
motion used to sell shoes. Newspaper 
advertising, window displays and a 
radio program are also used. 

All newspaper ads used by the Bas- 


November |, 1943 


out harm. | 
Special combination offer $32.50 (fluids 








/ \ \\\/ ; 


iH 


“That's the spirit, Boss!” I said, “and while you're gone, don’t you 


\ worry. Me and the Mrs. will look after things.” That was most 2 
weeks ago and we haven't seen hide or hair of him since. Not that 
I'm surprised. Fine-finished, flexible, durable, bark and chrome 
tanned leathers are scarce, and the Boss is dead-set on quality. 
Once he explained it to me, “Archie”, he said, “give your custom- 
ers good value. Don’t ever disappoint them in the quality and 
solid comfort of Etonic Arch Shoes, and they'll always be your 
customers.” “You mean we'll always eat, Boss?” I asked. He 
chased me off, but you can always depend on the Boss. He'll get 
good leathers for your Etonic Arch Shoes. 


18 Styles in stock. Some 
Styles 5-18, AAA to EEE. 


Write or wire for information regarding local franchise and Etonic Arch 
‘‘Aimed-Rifle-Fire”’ local advertising plan aimed at your locality. 


Made in the bootshop of CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY, Brockton 62, Mass. Custom Bootmakers since 1876 


sinette are as distinctive as the store 
itself. So far, shoe advertising has 
been in connection with the other de- 
partments of the store. The window 
displays and radio program are novel 
and striking. The windows are con- 
structed and decorated in Colonial 
style. The inside is painted a pure 
white. The ceiling is color-corrected 
and lighted with fluorescent lights so 
that no shadows appear and everything 
displayed shows its true colors. The 
background is a window made of 
12 x 18-inch panes, furnished with white 
curtains. 

The most prominent feature of the 


window displays is the use of five child 
models. Each has a name known to cus- 
tomers who make it a point to look at 
the windows before they come in. Often 
they ask for a pair of shoe “like those 
Janie is wearing.” 

Occasionally a special “shoe window” 
is used, with shoes shown in various 
attractive arrangements. Whenever a 
hosiery window is used, at least one 
little figure is dressed to show shoes 
along with the hosiery. The radio pro- 
gram is an outgrowth of the window 
displays. It is called “Baby Chatter” 
and is five minutes long, appearing 
three times a week. 








Retail Trade Review 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89] 


these items to the customer. Much 
more business could be done in these 
extra items if the sales clerks were 
more alert to this opportunity, accord- 
ing to one New York merchant. Many 
more ornaments are being sold in the 
shoe departments than ever before. 
Often they are bought at the time of 
a purchase of a pair of shoes, not for 
the new shoes, but to freshen up the 
old ones, according to the head of one 
large Fifth Avenue women’s shoe de- 
partment. 








PLASTIC SOLES FEATURED 
IN CHICAGO 


MEN are inherently more conserva- 
tive than women, and for this reason 
there is more customer resistance in 
selling synthetic soles or those of rub- 
ber composition to men than there is 
to women. The female of the species 
not only likes novelty in her apparel 
but looks for it. Hence the presenta- 
tion of synthetic soled shoes for 
women has caused no difficulty for the 
retailer. However, with men, “it is 
something else again.” Retailers of 
men’s quality lines in Chicago com- 
ment that men look long and hard at 
synthetic soles, listen attentively to 
the sales talk and then say, “Well, I 
guess I'll take the pair with the 
leather soles.” But this is gradually 
being overcome. Many owners and 
managers of fine shoe shops have 
themselves been wearing synthetic 
soles with the utmost personal satis- 
faction and when they are able to tell 
the customer of their personal experi- 
ence with synthetics a sale usually 
results. 

In women’s shoes the trend to syn- 
thetics has been gradually upward. 
Last Summer the first synthetics to 
appear on the Chicago horizon were 
in the lower brackets and of the non- 
rationed variety. Now they are in 
higher priced categories and placed 
upon uppers of leather. Seemingly 
women find them very satisfactory, al- 
though they have been in the market 
too short a time to report anything 
conclusive as to final satisfaction. But 
the point is that women are buying 
them without hesitancy or qualms. 
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